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Embroidered Work-Bag. 
Tus work-bag is of cloth, with application figures, and is 
| especially designed for holding. netted guipure work and the 
square frames which are requisite for it. The original is eight 
inches in width by seven in height, and is made of scarlet cloth, 
which is ornamented with application emibroidery. The inside 
is lined with a thin layer of batting, covered with light green 
satin, and quilted in diamonds. ‘The outer edge is bordered with 
black and white silk cord. The handle is also formed of the 
same cord, and the upper corners finished with colored silk 
tassels in the manner shown in the illustration. The flap is 
buttoned down by means of button -hole-stitch loops, corre- 
sponding in size to the buttons. For making the pocket cut 
of scarlet cloth, green satin, and a thin layer of cotton batting 
a piece eight inches in width by eighteen inches in length for 
the front and back of the pocket, and the wide flap, which is four 
inches wide. Begin by quilting together the satin and wadding 
in diamonds, then lay this on the cloth, which has previously 
been embroidered in application, according to the design given 
by Fig. 60 of the Supplement. This design, however, serves 
only for the front and back of the pocket; while the illustration 
- shows the design for the flap. The appligation figures are of 
black and white cloth—the black composing the application 
border on the front and back of the pocket and the flap, and 
also the large central figures; the remaining figures are of 
white cloth. All the figures are sewed on with colored sewing- 
silk, care being taken to closely follow the pattern. This done, 
t run the edges together, overcast’ the back and front fast on 
both sides where the material is turned over, and set on the 
cord, tassels, button-hole-stitch loops, and small green satin, 
buttons in the manner shown in the illustration. : 








CALICO MANUFACTURE. 
“s OTWITHSTANDING England commands the cotton 
. trade all over the world, and furnishes two-thirds of the 
goods consumed, we can not give her calicoes the first place in 
respect to quality. In clear and tasteful printing, firm texture, 
and strong and even thread, the French calicoes are incon- 
testably superior to all others. With respect to price they are 
‘always three or four cents a yard dearer than 
the English goods. Great knowledge and skill 
preside over the French printing- works; the 
substances employed for dyes are carefully se- 
lected and prepared, and no strong or corroding 
chemicals are employed. A vast amount of la- 
bor is required in the manufacture, eight or nine 
different impressions being necessary to obtain 
the various colors and designs. ‘ 
In the Mulhouse or Colman factories the use 
of more innocent substances than those employed 
in the generality of 
the English mills 
has greatly con- 
tributed to the suc- 
cess which they 
have enjoyed dur- 
ing the last few 
years. The goods 
manufactured there 
may be easily rec- 
ognized “by the - 
brightness of the 
color, the clearness 
of the printing,and 
the excellent qual- 
ity of the texture. 
The print of the 
English ecalicoes is 
generally good, but 
is less clear and 
careful than the © 
French. The art 
of giving an attrac- 
tive appearance to 
an inferior quality 
of goods by: stiff- 
ening and man- 
gling is largely 
practiced in ‘the 
Lancashire | mills. 
The _ strong-look- 
Ing, bright, and 
seemingly —_ well- 
dyed calico, which 
promises to wear 
for years to come, 
often fades out and 
pres flimsy on 2 S 
le first washing. ; 
English calicoes ; — 
have deteriorated 
greatly within the 











EMBROIDERED WorK-BAaG.—ReEpDuceD S1zz. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIL,, Fig. 60. 


last few years. ‘The East India cotton; which has been to a large 
extent substituted for the American”since the beginning of the late 
civil war, being of inferior quality, renders the fabric less durable and 
coarser ; and many housekeepers, on buying brands which have long 
enjoyed a high and well-deserved fame, have been disappointed. at 
finding them wretched—the result of a mixture of two-thirds East 
Indian and one-third American cotton. 

Our home products may be qualified as good. They are carefully 
and strongly woven, and the printing is fine. The great lack is in 
variety and happy combination of colors. This branch of manufac- 
ture is comparatively young in America, and it would be impossible 
in so short a time successfully to rival European manufacture. 


















Fig. 2. 
RIDING HABITS. 
For pattern see Supplemect, No. I., Figs. 1-6, 


The dyeing, printing, washing, and stiffening are of the high- 
est importance in calico manufacture. Black dyes are in gen- 
eral destructive to both cotton and woolen threads. Thus far 
no chemical substance has been generally known or used ex- 
empt from this defect. A few dyeing establishments possess 
the secret of a non-corrosive dye which does not dispropor- 
tionably increase the weight of the material, but these keep 
the secret carefully concealed. Perfection in the latter point 
is very seldom obtained, as the earthy and mineral substances 
generally employed adhere strongly, and fill up the interstices 
of the fabric. , 

Greens, if obtained from vegetable extracts, whether bark 
or juice, are harmless, and not apt to fade. The most beauti- 
ful shades, however, are dangerous and almost deadly to the 
wearer; Paris green is employed in all of them, and we warn 
our readers not to be dazzled by their beauty, for they are the 
cause of many an unexplained headache and attack of nervous- 
ness. 

Yellow is the best and most lasting dye. 

Light blue and brown are also to be commended. Dark 
brown is corrosive, and renders the goods heavy. Crimson, 
carmine—in a word, red, in all its combinations with other 
colors, is harmless and durable. 

As a rule, we may say that all neutral colors do not weaken 
the thread, and are not liable to fade from washing or expo- 
sure to the light. Bright and positive colors fade quickly, and 
are usually corrosive. All bright colors attract and absorb a 
greater quantity of oxygen from the atmosphere, and this it is 
that. makes them fade, or rather burn away. 

The dressing of calicoes is a dangerous trap in which many . 
of our readers have often been caught, and will be again. 
Goods are offered them of the most promising appearance, with 
a silky gloss, clear print, and brilliant colors, but, alas! of the 
stuff that dreams are made of; a little wearing, a little wash- 
ing, and only a flimsy rag remains. All the low-priced cotton 
prints are highly stiffened by means of strong solutions of gum- 
arabic and starch. These substances, being soluble in water, 
carry off the color and leave the thread bare. This is easily 
proved. Take a piece of calico, ascertain its exact weight, 
lay it in water for an hour or two, wring it dry, and weigh it 
again; one-fifth of the whole weight will be gone, and the 
colors will be either blurred together or entirely washed off. 

It is a curious thing to observe the different 
tastes all over the world. Patterns that are 
in the greatest favor in one place are value- 
less in another. A slight shade in the tint 
of brown, or red, or violet, is the delight of 
one country, and is abhorred every where else. 
Neutral colors such as gray, brown, black, 
violet, lilac, etc., in all their shades, and small 
patterns, representing flowers, wreaths, square, 
and various geometrical figures and lines, are 
those most called for by the most civilized 
modern nations. Bright colors, in large and 
conspicuous patterns, are, or were, most in 
favor among the 
negroes of the 
South, though it 
is said that they 
are already begin- 
ning to eschew 
them as connected 
in some way with 
their former slav- 
ery, and to desire 
nothing but small, 
neat figures ‘in 
quiet, neutral fints. 
In the West Indies 
stripes are most in 
demand ; in Mex- 
ico, bright red and 
yellow, large flow- 
ers, figures, etc. 

We will say, in 
conclusion : — In 
buying —calicoes 
choose colors that 
will not fade; see 
that the _ inter- 
stices between the 
threads are . not 
filled up, but can 
easily be seen 
through, that the 
thread is even, 
and the goods not 
disproportionately 
heavy, and you 
will most likely 

: S dad 4 buy something 
Fig. 3. that will be dura- 
ble, and will look 
well as long as it 
lasts. 
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OUT OF THE SHADOW. 


Long hath she languished in sorrow and pain; 
Sad was the household and hushed was the mirth— 
Let the house ring with sweet laughter again. 

Long hath the death-angel hung o’er thy home; 
Serates coh conde deol dnies Sor ck 
Sunshine music shall brigh' ‘ 
Home shall be home ; 
Soon shall the pallid cheek finsh like 
Soon will the ianguid heart strength 
Soon shall the crimson tide, melting the snows, 
Rush throngh the veins till they darken and fill. 
She will be hopefal and cheerful ere long; 
Daily her step will grow steady and‘strong; 
Out from the clouds of death, gloomy and black, 
Welcome her back again—welcome her back. 


Thus doth the life-stream of destiny run ; 
Happy are they who are never afraid. 

Strong is the hand that hath guided thy bark 

Into the sun again out of the dark; 

Music and laughter shall brighten thy track ; 

Home shall be home again—welcome her back. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Juty 25, 1868, 








OUTSIDE SHOW. 


HE Americans, like most other people, are 

worshipers of success, but none equal them 
in the eagerness to demonstrate it. Those who 
have worldly prosperity take care to exhibit it 
by every possible outward manifestation. Thus 
they construct large and ornate mansions in the 
most frequented and fashionable thoroughfares, 
fill their show-rooms with the most gorgeous 
and expensive furniture, which neither utility 
nor taste can justify, and set up equipages cov- 
ered with costly gingerbread-work, and drawn 
by horses at a cost of thousands of dollars, 

Those who have wealth must needs spend it ; 
but it would be well if they were guided in its 
expenditure more by a regard to taste and the 
refined enjoyment of life, than by a desire to 
prove their possession of riches by the outward 
display of them. ‘They might thus become, by 
showing others the right use of money, public 
benefactors, instead of, as they too often are, 
dangerous exemplars of its waste. If they were 
less demonstrative of their costly splendor, they 
would have fewer imitators among those, with 
less means, who follow them to their ruin. 

The rich throw the glitter of their wealth so 
profusely into the eyes, and sound the jingle of 
their dollars so loudly into the ears of the mul- 
fitude, that, dazzled and confused, it loses its 
sight and hearing for aught else. The com- 
paratively poor thus, even if they have not the 
wealth or the dollars, must have the glitter and 
the jingle. 

An outward manifestation of wealth is so as- 
sociated with the idea of prosperity and respect- 
ability that without it these are hardly supposed 
to be possessed. Wives are probably greatly 
responsible for the prevalence of this false and 
dangerous notion, Husbands, it might be sup- 
posed, would have a sufficient gauge of their 
success and respectability in their bank accounts 
and the consideration of their fellow-traders, 
The big house, the gorgeous furniture, and the 
costly pair of horses, would not surely in Wall 
Street or Broadway be placed to the merchant’s 
credit. ‘They would rather be written on the 
opposite side of the ledger. 

To the wife, however, these showy symbols 
of riches are essential to establish and keep up 
her respectability. And what does this respect- 
ability do for her? It fills her visiting-list with 
a hundred names of fashionables, ninety-nine 
of whom probably are playing, with big houses, 
gorgeous furniture, and gay equipage, the same 
game of sham as herself. It secures her the 
patronage of Mr. Brown, or some other equally 
authorized arbiter elegantiarum, who sends her 
twelve invitations to balls and parties every six 
days of the week, and supplies her twice or 
three times each season with an unknown 
throng of white-gloved male and female boobies, 
to stamp out the flowers of her Aubusson car- 
pet, and eat oysters and drink Champagne at 
her expense. 

This is all that she can possibly estimate as 
a gain to herself from that kind of respectability. 
The expenditure of money, the dissipation of 
body and mind, the neglect of all household 
duty, the ruin of her husband, and the destruc- 
tion of her children make ap the sum of certain 
and probable loss, 





BATHING. 


HE whole body should be washed with wa- 

ter at least once a day. This is a neces- 

sity which is enjoined upon every human being 

by the peculiar structure and functions of his 

skin. Keep as free as we may from all external 

sources of dirt, there will be a daily accumula- 

tion of it on the surface of the body requiring 
removal. 

The skin itself, in the performance of its nat- 
ural functions, throws out a quantity of impuri- 
ties, which, if not washed away almost as soon 
as deposited, will not only obstruct the healthy 
action of the integument, but of all other parts 
ofthe body, This natural dirt, which is, how- 








ever, none the less dirt of the dirtiest kind, is 
composed. of the cast-off scales, the oily secre- 
tions, and various matters of the perspiration of 
the skin, _These, if allowed to remain, become 
massed together, and hardened into a crust of 
filth, whieh clogs the pores, and hinders the 
performance of their functions, so important to 
health and life. If the skin thus fails; from 
want of cleanliness; +o-perform its duties, the 
internal organs are forced to assume them, and 
being overtasked, become weakened and dis- 
eased from the excess of labor. Consumption 
and dyspepsia, with various other diseases of 
the lungs, liver, and stomach, are the frequent 
results. The skin itself too becomes, frem the 
irritation of its accumulated dirt, the seat of 
ugly eruptions, and a ready recipient of every 
infectious and contagious disorder. 

The obvious skin purifier is water; and this, 
we repeat, should be applied to all parts of the 
body at least once in every twenty-four hours. 
It is astonishing how little of it is required to 
do the necessary washing of the habitually clean- 
ly. Miss Nightingale says that no one who can 
command a tea-cup of cold water has any exe 
cuse for neglecting to bathe the whole person 
daily. 

The moistened sponge, the bathing-tub, and 
the shower-bath are the ordinary modes of per- 
forming the daily ablution. In beginning the 
practice the water should be tepid, but when 
once well established it may be of the lowest 
temperature. The great point in bathing is 
to make sure of what is called: the reaction; 
that is, a glow of warmth immediately follow- 
ing the chill produced: by the contact of cold 
water with the surface of the body. This re- 
action is felt generally by every vigorous person, 
and may be secured by the weakly if proper 
precautions are taken, No person should take 
his bath immediately after a full meal, and it 
especially behooves the feeble to’ obey this rule, 
whose diminished nervous power will be so taken 
up with the labor of digestion that there will be 
no force to spare for any fresh effort. Those 
who are not strong had better: confine them- 
selves to the wet sponge, as ly this the ablution 
of the body can be performed by degrees, and 
the intensity of the cold shock proportionately 
diminished. 

There should be always two towels used, one 
for the drying, and the other, of a coarser text- 
ure, for the rubbing of the body. To this may 
be added, in cases of excessive torpidity, the 
hair glove or flesh-brush. Rapidity of action 
is of great moment. The water, whatever may 
be the mode of using it, should be briskly ap- 
plied, and the drying, rubbing, and all other 
subsequent processes’ be performed with equal 
dispatch. ‘The. apartment where the bath is 
taken should be of a warm temperature, and 
the under-clothing to be put on ought to be pre- 
viously heated at the fire. The feeblest, with 
such precautions, can take their cold baths in 
the coldest weather. 

The shower-bath ought always to be adapted 
to, the sensations of the bather; the fall and 
temperature of the water should be no greater 
and lower than is agreeable. Any one who 
finds it uncomfortable must not persist in it with 
the idea that, however painful its application, it 
may be useful, The shower-bath, tempered to 
suit the sensations, may always be taken with 
advantage, except by persons in advanced life 
with an evident tendency to fullness of the 
head. 

Sea-bathing has the especial advantage over 
any other kind of producing, by means of the 
salt-water, an irritation of the surface of the 
body, and thus securing with greater certainty 
the desirable reaction. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to Belinda. 


MoM DEAR BELINDA,—How little you 
supposed that one of the old gentlemen 
who sat not far from you in the Mall at the 
Central Park last Saturday, listening to the 
music, and—such was the loudness of your 
voice—to your little gossip with your compan- 
ion was the very subject of your criticism and 
censure. My friend was Mr. Peter Paul Pry, 
who was so troubled, not so much by what you 
said as by the fact that he overheard it, that 
his old fashioned sense of honor persuaded him 
that he ought to come to you at once, and say, 

‘*Madame, my companion is Mr. Bachelor. 
We have most inadvertently heard every word 
you were saying about him, and we most hum- 
bly beg your pardon.” 

What would you have said if he had done 
so? But I restrained him. I told him that 
his instinctive wish to speak with you was most 
honorable, but that—such were the differences 
of manners in these extraordinary days—you 
might think yourself insulted by being ad- 
dressed in a public place by a gentleman whom 
you did not know, and call upon the Park po- 
lice for protection. Peter Paul Pry looked at 
me in amazement. 

“Well,” he said at length, “times do change 
and manners. Why, Bachelor, manners upon 
the road or in the Park were different in my 
grandmother’s time, She was sitting one sum- 
mer evening—how many years ago !—breathing 
the fresh air upon the Battery in the days when 





it was not at emigrant dépét, and talking with 
a friend she said that she had always heard that 
Aaron Burr was really an old man, and very 
ugly. Just as she spoke a gentleman, who was 
passing with a friend, suddenly turned and said, 
‘* Excuse me, Madame, I could not ‘help hear- 
ing. But I assure you that Mr. Burr is not 
forty-five, and that he is no worse looking than 
your humble servant!” He’ bowed with great 
courtesy, and my grandmother, with mingled 
dignity and sweetness—for [remember her man- 
ner well—replied, *‘ Thank you, Sir.” She part- 
ly raised herself, and bowed. The unknown 


gentleman lifted his hat and returned her sal- 


utation, then passed on. It turned outthat the 
gentleman was Aaron Burr himself! 

I suppose, dear Belinda, that you think such 
an incident is only possible in an age of minu- 
ets and high heels. Perhaps so; but I ob- 
served on Sunday that your heels are as high 
as Queen Elizabeth’s, and as for minuets, if 
we are to have waists under the arm-pits, as 
you ladies seem resolved that we shall, why 
should not minuets return?. My sister Smith 
has a miniature of me taken when I was just 
thirty, dressed in a coat with a collar so enor- 
mously high behind that my head is positively 
projected forward, and that preposterous collar 
seems to wink at me on both sides of my bloom- 
ing young face, and whispers to me, ‘* Hold on, 
my hearty; we shall all come round again.” 

Now I certainly am not anxious to see the 
réturn of any stupid old fashions or manners of 
the stately Spanish school, I do not want to 
see duennas, nor do I wish that you girls should 
be incarcerated in-convents, beyond all knowl- 
edge of men and:-manners, and of the world in 
which you are to live; and then taken out to be 
introduced to Monsieur le Comte Vaurien, your 
future husband. But is there no middle ground 
between the minuet, we will say, danced by 
Spanish grandees of both sexes and the can-can 
danced by the demi-monde? Must mankind 
make their choice: between Irving’s prim Miss 
Hannah with her verjuice aspect, who gave her 
word to Christy the huntsman, and Gérome’s 
Almé? Pooh, pooh, Belinda! I happen to 
know Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle, and therefore 
I know better, When I see you and your girl 
friends going with Diamond, Turquoise, and the 
rest to see the Grande Duchesse, and then re- 
pairing with those gentlemen to Delmonico’s 
to sup.and to discuss whether La Grande Duch- 
esse is a proper or an improper performance, I 
am transfixed. I put down my spoonful of 
Roman punch, and I, say to myself, ‘If I had 
a daughter, and she were to do this thing, 
could I saunter as complacently along the Av- 
enue in the moonlight as 1 propose to do when 
I have consumed my light refreshment ?” 

Do you suppose that men do not discriminate? 
I don’t mean philosophers upon high moral prin- 
ciples, but the Rubies and Turquoises and their 
kind, by instinct? You know what I over- 
heard in the Mall. You were saying: 

“That dreary old Mr. Bachelor evidently 
doesn’t want us girls to have any fun. I sup- 
pose he’d like to have us all wear sackcloth and 
read ‘ Baxter’s Call,’ and tend hospitals or our 
own nurseries all our lives; Why doesn’t he 
understand that girls will be girls, and not ad- 
vise us to mope and disfigure ourselves? I 
should like to see him and his sex practice a 
little upon the fine advice they are all the time 
giving us.” 

This was what you said, and what Peter Paul 
Pry wanted to inform you that we had heard. 
But my feeling was that we ought to spare you 
the mortification of knowing that we had acci- 
dentally overheard you.. When I said this 
earnestly to my companion he replied, with a 
shake of his head: ; 

“T am not so sure, after what you tell me the 
papers say of the ‘girl of the period,’ that she 
would be mortified. I rather think she might 
tranquilly look at me and say, ‘ Listeners never 
hear any good of themselves,’ ” 

Now, Belinda, have I ever said or suggested 
any thing so hard of you as this, which fell nat- 
urally from the lips of that pink of old-fash- 
ioned courtesy, Mr. Pry? ‘I protest that you 
do yourself and me the greatest wrong when 
you say that my little strictures tend to cynicism 
and mortification and dullness and gloom. Why, 
my dear, look at my cravats, and worn, too, at 
my years—do they look ascetic? DoI go clad 
in the sombre suit of black which is said to be 
the only proper costume for an elderly man, as 
if he were to be draped in mourning for his 
dead youth, or for his approaching demise alto- 
gether? DoT fly the face of youthful man and 
woman, meditate with Hervey among the tombs, 
and turn elegiac verses? Inasmuch as Peter 
Paul Pry and I had been complimenting to each 
other the neat and graceful and lovely attire of 
Emily Agnus, who passed us in the Mall—only 
just before your unhappy remark—and as we 
daily walk and view the pretty sights of the city 
and comment:gayly thereupon, and enjoy to the 
utmost the spectacle of freshness and youth 
wherever we meet it—when I had restrained his 
ardent desire to tell you that we had heard what 
you said, we both reflected upon it for a mo- 
ment, and simultaneously turning to each oth- 
er— 

‘How are you, Timon?” said Pry. 

*¢ How are you, Stylites?” said I. 

Then we both laughed, and he told me by- 





and-by the story of his grandmother and Aaron 
Burr. nica 

Belinda, my-dear; I can put-my whole phi- 
losophy of this matter in one simple little ques- 
tion—isn’t a blush-rose more beautiful to you 
than a peony? In a cluster upon the lawn, 
against a dark evergreen border, I do not deny 
that, the peony may be more impressive; but 
for your own hand, for the glass upon your ta- 
ble, for your hair? Now, what I advise is, hos- 
tility to extremes in manner and in dress, Last 
Saturday I was invited to dine with Mrs. Clover, 
to meet Mrs, Margery Honeysuckle; and you 
may be very sure that I put on my freshest white 
cravat and white waistcoat, and was very punc- 
tual at six o’clock. Just as I was going into 
the- drawing-room, Mrs. Margery arrived. Her 
hair was simply, not elaborately arranged, but 
in the mode of the moment, and a moss-rose- 
bud was twisted in it, Her dress was a white 
muslin, exquisitely made, with a blue ribbon 
around the waist, gathered in the most ample 
and luxuriant bow behind, the long ends stream- 
ing down over the skirt. She wore aturquoise | 
necklace and bracelet, and she carried a pretty 
fan. She was entirely in the fashion. 

By-and-by Mrs, Montgomery de Rohan, the 
bride, entered. She is younger than Mrs. Mar- 
gery; but her dress was a marvel and a bewil- 
derment, It was all of colored silks, furbelowed, 
and looped, and festooned, and covered with 
the costliest lace, and caught with pearls. She 
was heavy with gems, The bosom of her dress 
was crusted with them, She rattled and rustled 
as she moved. It was the frantic excess of 
every present extravagance of fashion. De 
Rohan, the Frenchman who married her for 
her money, looked quite indifferent. Mrs. De 
Rohan herself was evidently painfully conscious 
of her fine clothes, and as I looked at her and 
reflected that she was positively of no more use 
and of a great deal more harm in the world, 
from her expensive uselessness, than the splen- 
did butterfly that floated by you in the Mall as 
you satirized me the other day, I could not help 
resolving to preach my little sermon louder than 
eyer, that a woman, however rich she may be, 
while she yields to the changing fashion, should 
avoid its wild excesses, The moment a woman 
is evidently nervously conscious of her dress, 
the moment it is plain that her life is a study 
of her clothes—and if it be so, the most artful 
can not conceal it—all is over. It is an appe- 
tite, as the love of whisky is. She will dress 
more and more, as a man drinks more and 
more, until she becomes such a spectacle as old 
Mrs. Periwinkle. That woman wears the bon- 
nets of nineteen—and she is a great-grandmo- 
ther! 

I said that men discriminate instinctively, 
and I said so, not because the favor of men 
should be the motive of your conduct, but be- 
cause it so often is the motive. The pleasant 
fellows who sup with you at Delmonico’s, and 
discuss the propriety of the Grande Duchesse, 
are often doomed by you and your friends to 
celibacy. Do you think they wish to marry 
girls whom you teach them not quite to re- 
spect? Do you think they can afford to marry 
girls whose extravagance you prove to them? 
No, no, Belinda ; it is not that I am no friend 
of flowers, as you suppose, but I prefer the real 
blossoms to the most elaborate artificial work. 
For true enjoyment I would not exchange this 
white rose in the glass beside me for all that re- 
markable wreath of muslin roses upon your bon- 
net. Your young friend, 

An Otp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELING TRUNKS. 


| oe selecting a trunk for the journeys that al- 
most every one contemplates at this season, 
the purchaser finds a variety from which to 
choose. ‘The Bazar advises its readers not to 
buy a cheap trunk, for an essential requisite to 
the enjoyment of a tour is the knowledge that 
the b is secure; and anxiety about a 
lady’s wardrobe has been known to detract even 
from the pleasures of a bridal tour. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that the casket to which so 
many beautiful and valuable things are consign- 
ed should be a most substantial one. It must also 
be ample; no matter how regardless of dress one 
may be, a liberal outfit is a comfortable thing in 
the present state of the thermometer. ; 
Trunks, then, must be secure and strong in 
order to endure the rough usage of the baggage- 
men; and commodious, so that the clothing may 
not be crushed. It is a mooted question among 
purchasers whether it is best to have many or 
few compartments in a trunk. Manufacturers 
differ also about this mafter. At one house you 
are told that every partition between the various 
boxes monopolizes space that should be given for 
clothing, while the next salesman, with a bureau 
trunk to sell, will remind you how convenient 
it is to have a special drawer for every thing. 
Economy of space seems to us & desirable thing. 
There are advantages and disadvantages 1n both 
the bureau trunks and the chests with trays. La- 
dies object to the last because the trays are heavy 
to lift, and when expanded by moisture are dif- 
ficult to remove from the frame. The drawers 
of bureau trunks are also liable to swell in damp 
weather. We will merely tell our readers the 
merits claimed for the different kinds shown us. 


THE RISTORI TRUNK. 
The last trunk for which a patent has been is- 
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ened is called the Ristori. It was designed by 
the firm that originated the well-known ‘‘rara- 
tora” trunk, on which it is a decided improve- 
visat. Every inch of space is judiciously ap- 
) opriated. In the lid are compartments for a 
h .wnet, gloves, and guiters, and two at the ends 
i. small articles of lingerie. The bonnet-box in 
tie centre is so arranged that when only the bon- 
net is wanted, it may be obtained without letting 
down the whole upper part of the lid. If other 
articles are required, and the whole lid is lowered, 
the bonnet:is accessible from the inner side also, 
In order to economize space, a collar-box is placed 
inside the bonnet, assisting at the same time to 
hold the bonnet in position. ‘The tray is divided 
into a parasol-box and other compartments. Be- 
aeath the tray is ample room for dresses end 
skirts. ‘This is one of the most convenient and 
simply arranged trunks that we have seen. It is 
made in four different sizes, the largest of which 
is worth $30. ‘The frame is iron; the box wood, 
covered with split leather. The patent rotary 
lock is called the Excelsior. It is of American 
design, but is now largely used in Europe, and is 
acknowledged to be the best trunk-lock known. 

‘The Saratoga trunk has become a standard 
article in the market. It is made in several dif- 
ferent sizes. A very neat and compactly arranged 
trunk, similar to the Saratoga, is sold at from $12 
to $15. : 

‘The most expensive trunk shown us is a family 
affair marked $100. It is of solid sole-leather, 
and forty inches long. The commodious inside 
has two trays, in one of which is a box that may 
be made small enough for a lady’s bonnet, or large 
enough for a gentleman’s beaver. It has an Ex- 
celsior lock near each end, to which there are 
separate keys for husband and wife. 


THE “* GEM.” 


At another establishment we saw a convenient 
trunk called the ‘‘ Gem,” which has the advant- 
age of having no trays to be lifted in and out. 
It is divided into three parts. The two upper 
divisions contain receptacles for all the small ar- 
ticles of the toilette, and are raised and lowered 
by a wrought patent hinge that obviates the ne- 
vessity of a stay welt at the sides. The lower 
et is appropriated to heavy clothing. It is 
ound with heavy iron bands secured with 
tlenched nails. ‘The price ranges from $25 
to $30, according to the size, which varies 
from twenty-eight to thirty-four inches. 


BUREAU TRUNKS. 


A trunk lately patented called the ‘‘ Upright” 
has quite the appearance of a bureau when open- 
ed. ‘The front half of the lid is folded back, dis- 
closing the whole upper part divided into draw- 
ers and shelves, with abundant room below for 
skirts, This trunk need not be drawn away 
from the wall when opened, for which it is to 
be specially commended. - The chief objection 
is, that skirts and dresses must be packed as if 
beneath a shelf. 

The ‘* Baden-Baden” is similarly arranged. 
The lid opens diagonally, showing drawers with 
sundry boxes at the top. There is a separate 
place designated for every thing. 

‘The state-room trunk is a mere wooden box 
covered with linen. It is, however, very con- 
venient, as it is only fifteen inches high and will 
slide under the berth in a state-room. 

A square bonnet trunk of bridle leather is de- 
sirable for short excursions, as it will hold many 
ocher things besides the bonnet. Price $8. 


THE WATER-PROOF TRUNK. 


A water-proof trunk, eagerly sought after by 
timid travelers, is at once a trunk and a life-pre- 
server. It is constructed of sole-leather, on a 
metallic frame, and is guaranteed to float on wa- 
ter. Manufxcturers say that this trunk has been 
kept in water six weeks without a drop thereof 
penetrating to the inside. Six of these trunks, 
we are told, were once fastened together with 
poles, forming a raft on which twenty persons 
embarked and enjoyed a novel sail.- The fact 
that they are pertectly air-tight makes them in- 
valuable for the preservation of furs. 

Speaking of furs reminds us of the excellent 
cedar chests lined with camphor-wood, in which 
the winter clothing is kept secure from moths. 
‘These may be had in large sizes for $20. A 
large chest imported from China is of solid cam- 
phor-wood. Price $25. 

GENTLEMEN'S VALISES. 

We were shown a variety of valises and port- 
manteaus for gentlemen. ‘The turn-over trunk 
is of sole-leather covered with duck. It opens 
in the middle. here is a tray for shirts in the 
centre, with deep compartments on either side 
for hat, boots, and clothing. It has handles that 
render it easily portable, and is sufficiently strong 
to bear any amount of hard usage. Besides this 
there are neat valises and portmanteaus that may 
be expanded sufficiently to contain clothing for a 
week’s use, or made small enough to hold only the 
few articles necessary for a day. 


TRAVELING BAGS. 


_ We saw also smaller traveling bags to be car- 
ried in the hand by ladies, or attached to shoul- 
der-straps for gentlemen. ‘They are made with 
wide mouths and square bottoms which render 
them very ample. 

It is poor economy to buy a cheap leather bag, 
as they are soon defaced. ‘Those called by many 
dealers French morocco are the coarsest sheep- 
skin enameled. Moisture turns them brown, 
and soon makes them too shabby for a lady to 
nse. Grained leather or cowhide finished in 
imitation of morocco will wear well and retain 
its color. Genuine morocco is goat-skin. It 
has a hard grain, and is made into handsome 
bags of a russet color. 
and ‘Turkey morocco bags are far more expensive 
than those of American leather; but it is econo- 
my to kuy them as they wear for alifetime. ‘The 
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leather and the frames are imported and put to- 
gether here. ‘These are then sold at from $12 
to $18. Some bags that are really no better 
but are made in Russia or in Vienna are shown 
at $25. 

NECESSARIES AND TOURISTS’ BAGS. 


Necessaries, or toilette cases, of Vienna leath- 
er, are fitted up with many small articles that 
are indispensable in traveling. A valuable one, 
easily portable, contains every thing necessary 
for sewing, writing, and the toilette. The 
brushes and hand-glass have ebony backs, and 
the perfume. bottles and inkstands are of cut 
glass, ‘There are handles on the outside, and a 
lock and key. Lunch bags and baskets are fur- 
nished with knife and fork, spoon, napkin, plates, 
etc. 

Tourists’ cases in small rolls, or flat, compact 
boxes, are provided with pen, paper, ink, pen- 
cils, paper-knife, scissors, sealing-wax, and taper. 
Linen bags, for gentlemen, are worn strap 
over the shoulder, and are secured with lock and 
key. Water-proof bags, made of fine ropes, are 
convenient at the sea-side for carrying wet bath- 
ing dresses. Straps of bridle leather are ar- 
ranged with buckles for transporting heavy travy- 
eling shawls. 


TOURISTS’ UMBRELLAS. 


Large umbrellas are shown for artists and 
tourists, and for croquet players. They are of 
pongee or gingham, lined with that dark shade of 
green so comfortable to the eye. ‘The handles 
are of bamboo, and the frames are very light. 

Morocco parasols are used by ladies when 
traveling or driving in the country. They are 
not injured by dust or rain. A pretty one is of 
light brown morocco, lined with blue, and em- 
broidered in self-color to represent whips, horse- 
shoes, and jockey-caps. The handle is covered 
with morocco, and a whip is pendent from the 
top instead of a tassel. 

A mosquito and fly net, to cover the face and 
neck, is used when going into the woods. - It is 
made over rattans, is large enough to cover a 
gentleman’s hat, and may be compressed into a 
very small com: An umbrella-net is ar- 
ranged over steel bars or standards for the pro- 
tection of sleepers when camping out. It may 
be folded quite small, and is easily adjusted. 


LIFE-PRESERVERS. 


Life-preservers of India rubber are preferable 
to those made of cork, because the air may be 
excluded so that they occupy but little room. 
In case of emergency they are easily inflated. 
The most simple ones are mere belts about the 
waist. Others are pillows for the chest and back, 
strapped over the shoulders. They are provided 
with a tube long enough to reach the mouth of 
the person wearing them, so that he can replenish 
the air should it become exhausted. The price 
varies from $3 to.$6. 


RUBBER PILLOWS, CUPS, ETC. 


Rubber cushions and pillows add considerably 
to the comfort of travelers and invalids. When 
not in use the air is exhausted, and the pillow 
monopolizes a small corner in the satchel. 

The telescopic drinking cup is of highly pol- 
ished rubber. It consists of several rings, each 
smaller than the one above it—which may be 
pushed within each other when not in use. It is 
neat and compact. 

Game-bags for hunters, sponge-bags, and 
bathing-caps, are also made of rubber. Rubber 
gloves for boating and gardening were shown us, 
and long traveling boots for wading into the wa- 
ter. 

A convenience for travelers is a brass bracket 
affixed by a rubber suction-plate to any non- 
porous substance. It is conveniently small, and 
perfectly efficient. A lady may affix it to the 
window-pane of a railway car for a bonnet-peg. 

A useful novelty in the summer is the rubber 
bath-tub. People who are staying at farm- 
houses, where bathing conveniences are not al- 
ways accessible, provide them for their bedrooms. 
A. tub three feet in diameter when inflated can 
be compressed into a compass small enough to 
be carried in a lady’s satchel. Price from $10 
to $24. There are four different sizes. 

A rubber bath-brush, perfumed to destroy the 
disagreeable odor that sometimes attaches to 
rubber, is commended by physicians as a cure 
of rheumatism. It is a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity, cleanses the skin readily, and imparts a 
delicacy to it, 

SUMMER GAMES. 


A new style of croquet has just been patented, 
which is intended to simplify the game. Only 
two colors are used on the balls, red and black, 
and the balls are striped numerically, so that their 
number can be ascertained at a glance. The 
mallets are striped to correspond with the balls. 
The colors on the stake are not used, 

As a field-game martelle is preferred by many 
to croquet. ‘The gay guidons of martelle, and 
its bright centre-piece and pins, present a very 
pretty picture on a green lawn. The players are 
kept constantly on the alert, and the interest of 
the play is all-absorbing. Some of the most at- 
tractive features of ten-pins, billiards, and cro- 
quet are combined in martelle.  . 

Planchette is the most amusing mystery of the 
season. Every one asks what it is, and no one 
finds out positively. The incredulous pooh-pooh 
it, and believers talk learnedly of animal mag- 
netism, the galvanic fluid, and spiritualism. We 
have no theory to offer, and can only say that it 
serves to while away asummer’s afternoon in harm- 
less pastime. Planchette is a small heart-shaped 
A pencil is thrust through 
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patience is almost exhausted with waiting” the 
board begins to move, oscillating backward and 


forward, whereupon you ask any question you 
like; the board begins to move anew, and you 
are supposed to find an answer to your query in 
hieroglyphics that are not always intelligible. 

Thanks are due Messrs. Croucu & FiTzGER- 
ALD; F. B. Betts & Co.; Newark Trunk 
AND Bae Co. ; Urricut Trunk Co.; G. & B. 
Ketty; Suirrer & Co.; Crype & Brack; 
and Kirsy & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


Miss A. B. Epwarps is said to be the author 
of the very unwomanly ‘Girl of the Period” ar- 
ticles, published in the London Saturday Review. 

—The Rev. Mr. PunsHon, who to his marked 
power as a pulpit orator adds the finest poeiical 
talent, has become a resident of Toronto, Cana- 
da. 

—Several American ladies at Copenhagen re- 
cently desired to be introduced to the Queen of 
Denmark. The Queen at once sent them word 
to call upon her at Castle Christiansborg when- 
ever it suited them. The ladies, upon being ad- 
mitted to her Majesty, were not a little aston- 
ished to see that she wore a cheap dress, and 
that, on rising to receive them, she laid on her 
working-table a cotton stocking on which she 
had been knitting. 

—Commodore VANDERBILT recently buried a 
daughter who had long been an invalid. Her 
remains were placed in the family vault in a lit- 
tle secluded burying-ground at New Dorp, Staten 
Island, where the Commodore expects to be 
buried, and to have all his family gradually gath- 
ered around him. It is understood that the bulk 
of his $60,000,000 will be left to his son WILL- 
IAM, who is at present President of the Harlem 
Railroad. The latter was a farmer for many 
ae on Staten Island, until he proceeded to 

ew York not long since to enter upon a more 
active life. He still retains his farm of two hun- 
dred acres at New Dorp, inherits all his father’s 
industry and love of horse-flesh, and is generally 
liked by all with whom he is thrown in contact. 
The Commodore looks to and relies upon him 
to conserve and perpetuate his vast possessions. 
The Commodore has shown much interest in 
his relatives, particularly young men, and has 
put many of them, in moderate or poor circum- 
Peet on the high-road to wealth and prosper- 
ity. 
—ELLIorT, the artist, was never in finer brush 
than now, and never so constantly and profitably 
employed. Nothing less than $500 for the sim- 
plest portrait; from that up to $5000 for a full 
length. A little anecdote, quite characteristic 
of him, is told in this wise: He was painting 
some clergyman, who felt it incumbent upon 
him to give the painter a moral lecture during 
one of his sittings. Somewhat in awe of the 
artist, he began rather nervously; but as Exi- 
OTT painted away without any sign of annoy- 
ance, he gathered courage as he proceeded, and 
finally administered a pretty good sermon. He 
paused for a reply, when the artist, with the ur- 
bane but positive authority of his profession, 
merely said, ‘‘Turn your head a little to the 
right, and shut your mouth.” 

—Washington is just now honored by the 
| posoncrsy of several artists and literary people. 

EUTZE is looking out for a studio. KELLOGGe 
ditto. FisHEr is painting some very clever land- 
scapes. LANMAN has laid down his pallet for 
the present, and is at work on a new edition 
of his ‘“‘ Dictionary of Congress.’”? Mrs. Lir- 
PINCOTT (Grace Greenwood) has taken up her 
abode on Capitol Hill. James Harcourt is 
writing a series of biographical sketches of our 
leading public men, which are to be published 
in London, with portraits. The Marquis of 
CHAMBRONNE, 2 descendant of LaFayette, is 
contributing to Paris journals and periodicals. 
Mr. G. W. GREENE has been obtaiming materials 
in the archives of the State Department for the 
third volume of the Life of General GREENE. 

—No literary man from the United States was 
ever accorded such a reception as has been given 
to LONGFELLOW by the culture and aristocracy 
of England. The concluding words of his reply 
to an address of the Literary Society of Carlisle 
are very neatly put together: ‘‘ Coming here a 
stranger, this welcome makes me feel that I am 
not a stranger; for how can a man be a stranger 
in a country where he finds all doors and all 
hearts open to him? Besides, I myself am a 
Cumberland man—I was born in the County of 
Cumberland, in the State of Maine, three thou- 
sand miles from here; and you all know that the 
familiar name of a town or country has a home- 
like sound to all ears. And yet there is much 
strangeness in this now, when I come to the 
land of my fathers and find in it no trace of my 
family or name. If I am to find them at all, it 
will not be in the streets of towns or on the out- 
side of the houses of the living, but in the grave- 
yards and on the doors of the dead.” 

—Notwithstanding the great beauty and high 
position of the French Empress, she is said to 
lack certain qualifications, without which a 
crown is sadly dimmed of its brilliancy. Seme 
years ago she made efforts to attract the clever- 
est young authors of France to her soirées ; but 
they never went more than three or four times. 
Epmunp AxsoutT gives the reason. ‘ You see,”’ 
he said, ‘at the third or fourth soirée to which 
Her Majesty invited me, she asked me very 
bluntly to dedicate my next volume to her. 
As I could not do that, you know why, I pre- 
ferred to stay away from the Tuileries.’ The 
reason why ABOUT could not do it was, first, 

because such a dedication would be looked 
upon as a proof of servility; and, secondly, be- 
cause, in literary circles, it is well known that 
Her Majesty is a woman of no brains, and ut- 
terly destitute of literary taste. If a Bauzac 
could study her and watch her when she is off 
her guard, he could lay before the world-an end- 
less sketch of follies and stupidities. Napo.e- 
ON, as any Aabitué at Court can tell you, is often- 
times terribly embarrassed by her childish do- 
ings. 

Operon Havssman, who has charge of layin 

out all the new streets and squares of Paris, an 

who, in that department, exercises almost des- 
potic power, is said to be a stout, broad-faced, 
pleasant-looking gentleman, with no preten- 
sions to manly beauty, nor with an especially 
intelligent style of ord looks like a rather 
easy-going, affable, dinner-loving Frenchman of 
the indolent sort. But his black eye is bright 


and keen, and ‘looks like business ;”’ he is on . 
the sunny side of tifty, having dark brown hair | 





and w rg under his chin, and but few wrin- 


kles. He is descended from a member of the 
Convention of 1792, who was then a fierce revo- 
lutionist, and talked loudly about having Louis 
Capret’s head. His father, son of the Conven- 
tionist, was editor of the Temps, and a revolu- 
tionist, too, in 18380; and now, the old gentle- 
man, having subsided into a devotee of the sec- 
ond empire, is one of the editors of the official 
military journal, the Moniteur de? Armée. The 
old Conventionist, grandfather of the Prefect, 
was originally a dry-goods merchant of Ver- 
sailles, so the descent is not very illustrious ; 
the Prefect having won the baronial title him- 
self. The fact of the ancestor’s having been a 
dry-goods merchant has given rise to the say- 
ing in Paris that ‘“‘the Baron cuts through the 
streets of Paris as his ancestor did through his 
linen.” 

—Heper C. Kimpart, the great Mormon 
functionary, is said to have made more wives 
widows than any other man of the time. As 
ARTEMUS Warp used to say, he was very much 
married, and left sixty-seven poor females in 
widow’s tears and widow’s attire. 

—A wealthy Japanese gentleman, whose in- 
come is put at $30,000,000, is said to be coming 
westward for a wife. The Boston Post thinks i 
would be a blessing if we could only get him 
here—and tax him! 

—Mr. E. L. Davenport, now playing a very 
successful engagement in California, is a ver 
quiet, refined, proper person in private life. x 
zentleman who was passenger with him on the 

alifornia steamer gives the following incident: 
“On Sunday evening I noticed a most impress- 
ive and novel ceremony in the saloon. It had 
previously been announced that Divine services 
would be held at eight o’clock, and hundreds of 
pomave assembled there at the hour named. 

ho should walk into the pulpit but Mr. E. L. 
DAVENPORT, the celebrated tragedian. He read 
a chapter from the Bible, and then made the 
sweetest prayer I ever heard. If all preachers 
would pray as fervently as he did the effect 
would be much better, to say the least.’? Those 
who have seen Mr. DaAVENPORT’s excellent act- 
ing. and listened to his finely-modulated voice, 
will readily believe all that is here stated. 

~—Although the SuLTAn is said to be ignorant, 
stolid, passionate, and of tastes and habits alto- 
gether unrefined, he has great taste for jewels 
and possesses some of the richest in the world. “ 
In emeralds and pearls he is particularly strong ; 
one of the latter, pear-shaped, being three 
fourths of an inch in diameter. One of the em- 
eralds weighs 125 ounces. He has a brovch with 
280 large diamonds, and several necklaces of 
pearls as large as pigeons’ eggs. The Sultan did 
not learn much by his visit to Paris; but his 
ministers were observant, and have introduced 
several reforms into the Turkish administration, 
suggested by the Government machinery of 
France. 

—Another picture of Bismarck, from the pen 
of an enthusiastic American, who regards him 
as the foremost man of the time, which he prob- 
ably is—i. e., on the Continent: ‘His fine great 
head upon his tall, full figure, gave him a mark- 
ed superiority over the whole assemblage. Pow- 
er, prud , Self-possession, capacity, success, 
are stamped upon his features and bearing. If 
he is worn with care he does not show it; per- 
haps he carries it in those great sacks that hang 
under his eyes! He seems about fifty-four, and 
thoroughly well preserved. His habits are care- 
ful. e rides on horseback, and bathes in sum- 
mer in the open river, a few miles from the town. 
He seems to possess much of the attainments of 
JOHN QuINCY ADAMS, with a tact in statesman- 
ship which never marked that powerful politi- 
cian. If he had fallen from the skies he could 
not have come more opportunely, or with quali- 
fications more out of the usual line of German 
statesmanship. Knowing all that German states- 
men ever know, he has a thoroughly un-German 
dash and practical quality in him, which marks 
him out from his predecessors and leaves him 
wholly alone in his kind. With unsurpassed 
courage and competency, he possesses distin- 
guished prudence and self-control. He is not 
a moral genius, nor are disinterestedness and 
pure philanthropy his inspirers. But he is a 
patriot, and sees Prussia’s opportunity to lead 
Germany to her destiny, and probably no man 
could possess qualities or antecedents better fit- 
ted to the work. An aristocrat, he puts himn- 
self at the head of the party of movement, and 
advocates all possible reforms in the interests 
of a large liberty and a freer life. He is already 
a whole head and shoulders above not only his 
contemporaries in Prussia, but European states- 
men in general; and the more I see of the slack, 
tape-tied, broken-spirited character of German 
politicians—dreamy, mechanical, wordy, theo- 
retical, and inefficient—the more I admire the 
prompt, incisive, practical, and bold qualities of 
the redeemer of Germany.”’ 

—Boston has a sensible physician in Dr. Ja- 
COB BIGELOW, who pleasantly remarked at the 
dinner of the Massachusetts Medical Society 
that he was indebted for his good health to the 
joint agencies of temperance, hard work, and ab- 
stinence from medicine. 

—A small explosion is looked for in Court cir- 
cles at Paris. The Marquis p— CLERMONT Ton- 
NERRE, Who is a something or other about the 

palace, having occasion to deliver a letter to the 

mpress, Offered it to her in the natural and 
common way, with his hand. Her Majesty re- 
fused to take it from him, saying she was accus- 
tomed to have letters brought to her on a silver 
tray. ‘‘Madame,” said the rebuked courtier, 
reddening, ‘‘ the CLERMONT TONNERRES do not 
carry trays !”’ 

—King Wru1ay, of Prussia, can not be ex- 
pected to receive any —— from the tailors 
of the United States. In the matter of clothes 
he prefers the shabby to the genteel. Recently 
his valet is said to have given him a hint by sub- 
stituting a new coat for one which he had worn 
two or three years longer than he ought, and 
was thereupon summoned to the royal presence. 
“Where is my old coat, Jean?” ‘I have taken 
it away, your Majesty ; it is no longer fit to be 
worn.” ‘* What are you going to do with it, 
Jean?” “TI believe I am going to sell it.” 
‘““How much do you think you. will get for it?” 
This was hard to answer, for not a fripier in the 
world would*have given five cents for the old 
coat. Jean, therefore, hesitated a moment, and 

+ answered then, “I believe I shall get about a dol- 
lar for it, your Majesty.” The king took his 
pocket-book from the night-table, opened it, 
and handed Jean a dollar. ‘Here, Jean,” he 
said, “2 our dollar. 








That coat is so comfort- 
git back tome. I want it yet.” 


i able. 
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White Piqué Pocket. 


et is designed for little children. It is fastened to a long 


Tus 
of pique which passes over the shoulder. 
Ik 


from Fig. 38 two pieces each of, piqué 
atid fine white shirting. Having em- 
broidered the piqué, sew the parts of the 
pocket together, run the edges of the out- 
side and lining together at the top, and 
set it on the strap, which is likewise em- 
broidered and lined. ‘One of the designs 
given for the trimming of children’s dress- 
es may be substituted if preferred, as be- 
ing less elaborate and more easily worked. 


reper ome eaparpeme 


WE give illustrations of several pretty and easily-made trimmings 
for children’s dresses, waists, etc. Figs. 1-4 may be embroidered 
with black silk, white cotton, 
or colored worsted. Fig. 4 
shows the design worked in 
point d’esprit, or button-hole 
stitches linked one within 
another. Fig. 5 is white ser- 
pentine braid, button-hole 
stitched on the foundation 
} with black silk. For. this 
trimming take two pieces of 
white serpentine braid of the 
proper length, and twine 
them together so that the 
points lie one within another in the manner shown in 
the illustration ; then make of the strips thus formed the 
border seen in the engraving, and button-hole stitch it 
fust along the edges on the foundation. This border 
may, of course, be made of black or red worsted braid. 


Two Reels of Silk Mosaic for Winding Thread. 

MatTeRIALs: Pasteboard, pieces of silk of different 
colors, 

These reels will be found convenient for winding 
thread. The illustrations show them of the full ‘size. 
Cut of pasteboard the requisite number of pieces—for 
Fig, 1 four, and for Fig. 2 six, all double. Coverall the | 
pieces on one side with colored silk, fastening the edges 
on the other side; then sew together on the wrong side. 
four or six pieces, according to which design is followed, 
and one side of the reel is completed. Having arranged 
the second side in the same manner, lay both together 
so that the covered side shall 
be outside, and overcast the 
edges fast. These reels may 
be made of any number of 
colors, or the different sides 
may contrast with each other. 





Fig. 1.—TRIMMING FoR 
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Fig. 4.—TaimMinc. For CHILDREN’s 
DREssEs, ETC. 


Fringes for Sashes, Pal- 
etots, Tidies, etc. 

Tuese fringes may be 
made of silk, cotton, or fine 
cord. The upper edges of 
the fringes from Figs. 2-4 are 
crocheted, while the fringe, 
Fig. 1, is knotted in the edge 
of the stuff. For making the 
fringe, Fig. 1, run through 
the edge of the stuff from six 
to eight threads, and tie them 
together. ‘Then lay one strand 
diagonally to the right, and the other to the left, so as to form the 
cross lines shown in the illustration. Arrange this on a pasteboard 
foundation, and stitch together the intersecting points as in the en- 
graving. Continue in this manner with the whole border, which may 
be wide or narrow, as is desired, The remaining ends of the thread 
form the fringe. 

For making the fringe, Fig. 2, work, first, a foundation, then on 
this one round in single crochet, and one round in double crochet, 
and after this a round in 
slip stitch, crocheting after 
every 5th stitch three chain 
stitches, passing over one 
) stitch of the last round. 
m -‘Then tie in every one of 
these chain-stitch loops a 
strand eight threads thick, 
which is laid together at 

f@ half its length. Divide 
77 each of these sixteen- 
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Fig. 3.—Frince For Sas, PALEtort, ETc. 


thread strands into four equal parts, and weave these, as 
shown in the illustration, with the strands lying next. 
‘Then collect again sixteen threads, which fasten as shown 
in the illustration; divide again, and weave with the 
strands lying next, and, finally, tie and even the ends of 
the fringe. 

For the. fringe, Fig. 3, crochet, first, a double chain- 
stitch foundation, and run through the back vein of every 


CuiLpreEn’s DREssES, ETC. 


a The pocket is embroidered with black 
silk in point Russe from the design given in the Supplement. Cut for the pocket 
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strap 


Wuire Piqvé Pocket ror Cuitp uNDER 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No, XL, Fig. 83. 
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‘CuILpRen’s Dresses, ETO. 


‘fine:linen ; the chemisette is of muslin. 


‘ures on the pattern. Work | 


.button on the collar, and 


we ome? beet eu AOE se ase 


third stitch of the foundation a fine cord of the requisite length, and in such a 
manner that it is doubled in the middle; then with the ends of the cord work the 
knotted weft as in the knotted slipper illustrated in Harper’s Bazar, No. 9, bring- 
ing the knots at regular distances, as shown by Fig. 3. 


Having completed the 
border, join on several cords, and work 
over them in the manner shown by the 
illustration. 

The border of the fringe, Fig. 4, con- 
sists of a round in single crochet worked 
on the foundation, then a round in dou- 
ble crochet, after every six of which work 
one chain. In each of these chain stitch- 
es tie a strand of the requisite length and 
thickness. ‘These strands are divided, 
woven, and tied as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


ef 





Fig. 2.—TrimMine For 


Cravat Collars. 
+ x8 See illustrations, page 613. 

THESE collars are worn over high dresses, paletots, etc., and are 
made of Swiss muslin, lace, and colored ribbons. 
, Fig. 1 consists of a stand- 
ing collar. made of lace, 
with embroidered applica- 
tion figures and a muslin 
binding. The front is orna- 
mented with a bow and re- 
vers. The bow consists of 
a three-cornered piece of 
Swiss’ muslin, the shorter 
.side of which is ‘seven inch- 
es in length. This strip 





Fig. 3.—TRimM1ING FOR CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES, ETC. . 
is bordered with insertion 
, three-fourths of an inch wide, which in turn is edged 


with lace an inch and a half wide. ‘The piece is then 
gathered up in pleats from the middle of the long bias 
side to the corner of the muslin, thus forming the end. 
The upper corner is next turned over as shown in the 
pattern, and all the corners are trimmed with small 
bows of ribbon, which are ornamented with an em- 
broidered figure in the centre. 

Fig. 2.—This standing collar consists of lace an inch 
and a quarter in width, which is set on a muslin binding 
half an inch wide. The front is finished with a frill, 
made of lace insertion an inch and a half in width, 
which is bordered with a narrow row of hem stitch. 
One side of this insertion is edged with a strip of mus- 
lin, which is on one side cut into points an inch deep 
and three-fourths of an inch wide; on this is set a ruffle 
half an inch in width, which is edged with lace an inch 
and a half in width. The under edge of the insertion 

: is bordered with the same 
lace, while the other side 
is finished with lace an 
inch wide. ; 

Fig. 3.—This standing 
collar is of Valenciennes 
lace an inch and a half in 
width and lace insertion, 
under which is laid colored 
ribbon. . This is fastened to 
a chemisette front, which 
is made of insertion, un- 
derlaid with ribbon and 
bordered with lace. The 
single figures ‘are set on a 
muslin piece which is eight 
inches in length, and four 
inches wide at the top and 
two at the bottom. 


Collar with Short Chemisette. 
See illustration, page 613. 


Tus collar is sewed to a short chemisette, which requires very much 
less material than any of those previously described. The collar is of 
Cut from Fig. 31 one piece 
of muslin, and from Fig. 30 two pieces of linen. Backstitch the two 
pieces, Fig. 30, together, except the under edge, then turn them, and 
join them to the chemi- 
sette according to the fig- 
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a button-hole and sew a 


hem the chemisette around 
the bottom. 


Infants’ Hats. 
See illustration, page 613. 
Fig. 1.—Hat of white 
piqué, trimmed with the 





Fig. 1.—Frince For Sasu, PALetor, ETC. 


same material, box-pleated, and with loops of narrow 
blue velvet ribbon. A second row of the trimming forms 
a diadem in front. The crown is cut from Fig. 27 of the 
Supplement, and is laid in pleats on the outer edge and 
bound with a narrow bias:strip. ‘The trimming consists 
of a straight double strip an inch and a half in width, 
which is laid in box-pleats three-fourths of an inch in 
width; between every two pleats is set a ribbon loop. 
The edge is bound with satin ribbon. The second row is 
put on above the first, as shown by the illustration. 


























































HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Fig. 2 is of fine white muslin; the 
trimming of the front consists of two 
long clusters of muslin leaves and 
bow of the same. Cut of the muslin 
double from Figs. 27 and 28 each 
one piece, Then pleat the crown on 
the outer edge, bringing X on @; 
sew on the lining, which is trimmed 
with four rows of cord on the outer 
edge, and join the crown and brim 
according to the corresponding figures 
of the pattern. Bind the seam, to- 
gether with the outer edge, with a 
bias strip. For the trimming on the 
front cut for each cluster’ sixteen 
leaves of double muslin from Fig. 29 
of the Supplement. Sew them ‘to- 
gether on the outer edge, and lay in 
each leaf a pleat, bringing X on @; 
then arrange the leaves on the hat in: 
two elongated clusters, as shown in the 
illustration. In the centre of thése 
clusters set a bow made of a bias strip 
of muslin two inches in width. 


Gentleman’s Summer. Hat. 


Tuts hat is especially recommend- 
ed for traveling and country wear. 
It is made of black silk and oiled 

. silk, arranged in such a manner that 
either material may be worn on the 
outside. ‘The upper material of one 
side of the hat is not sewed fast, and 


Fig. 3.—Cravat CoLiar. 


can, therefore, be turned over, as 
shown in the pattern. For mak- 
ing such a hat cut of black silk and 
oiled silk from Figs. 53 and 54 
each two pieces, and from Figs. 
51, 52, and 55 each one piece. 
First, join all the silk crown pieces, 
making the figures correspond on the pattern, and then sew these to the 
brim. Line the brim with silk; this and the buckram lining must, how- 
ever, be joined to the brim only half-way. Now sew together in the 
same manner the oiled silk pieces (crown and brim). Double over the 
oiled silk portion, taking care to keep it exactly even, so that all the 


Inrant’s Har. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL, 
Figs. 27-29. 


CoLLaR wiTH SHorT CHEMISETTE. 
For pattern see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 30 and 31. 





GENTLEMAN’s SuMMER Hart witH O1Lep SILK OUTSIDE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. xm, Figs. 51-55. 


seams shall be on the outside; then lay the atten 





hat thus doubled up on the back of the silk 

hat, and join one-half of the oiled silk brim 

with the upper half of the hat brim, and the other 
with the under half of the brim over a buckram lining, 
in such a manner that the oiled silk pieces shall 
meet each other. Bind all the edges of the brim 
with silk braid, and work a button-hole in that half 
of the brim which is to be laid over, then put two 
buttons on the under parts of the brim, and line the 
crown with silk. When the hat is laid over the but- 
ton-hole, a is buttoned on the button a, as is shown 
by the illustration. 


Knotted Riding Whip. _ 

Tus elegant whip can be made by any -lady. 
Take a willow-branch, or a fine pointed Spanish 
reed, and work it with fine gray twine. For work- 
ing, make a hole one-fifth of an inch from the end, 
and also from the beginning of the work, in order to 
fasten the threads. On the upper end fasten a round 
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Cuemise’ Russe witn Point Russe EMBROIDERY.——FRONT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXI., Figs. 56-59. 


— = 


‘a pattern row of this stitch draw a 





Cuemtse Russe For Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 46-48. 


Crocuet Watkinc Bett.—[For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 32. ] 


MANNER“OF USING CROCHET WaLKING BELT. 









































knob. In doing this wind the end 
smoothly with the twine, running the 
end of the latter through the hole, 
after which wet the inside of the knob 
with mucilage, so that it shall adhere 
to the threads. In working the knot- 
ted work, which is in button-hole 
stitch, twist the position of the threads 
in such a manner that the chain-like 
veins of the stitches shall wind spiral- 
ly around the rod. Having com- 
pletely covered the reed in this man- 
ner, work for the lash twenty chain 
‘stitches with the twine, draw the end 
of the thread through the last stitch, 
and leave four inches, on the end 
of which make a tassel by fastening 
on_a few threads and raveling them 
all out.. Cover the knob with a net- 
work of button-hole stitch worked 
with the twine. Work the first row 
over a ring of four chain stitches, 
after which widen and narrow accord- 
ing to the form of the knob.. The 
holder is crocheted with gray yarn: 
for this tast on ninety chain stitches, 
join in a round and work three pat- 
tern rows in a kind of Tunisian cro- 
chet stitch. In every first round of 


loop through each of the upright loop 
stitches of the former pattern row, 
and through this loop a chain stitch, 


Sf a2 
) ‘d " i) Fig. 2.—Cravat CoLiar 
SKA WITH FRILL. 


which retain on the needle, and 
cast off with a chain stitch in 
the following round. Crochet 

. a round in single crochet, each 
stitch in an upright stitch of the last pattern row. ‘Then sew the holder 
to the whip, and give it a few coats of copal varnish: 


Crochet Walking Belt. 
Tus walking belt is worked of gray twine in ribbed crochet stitch, but- 
ton-hole stitched on the edge with red worsted. The stitches of the edge 


‘Ixranr’s Har. 
For pattern see Suppl., No. VIIL., Figs. 27-29. 





GENTLEMAN’s SUMMER Hat witH OILED SILK OUTSIDE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 51-55. 


vary in length, being #,th of an inch long in 
the middle of each rib and ,3;ths of an inch be- 
tween every 2 ribs. In every button-hole stitch 
crochet 1 sl. Work all the pieces crosswise, the belt 
by the pattern, Fig. 32. Begin the belt with a foun- 
dation of 45 stitches, and crochet backward and for- 
ward, widening and narrowing as the pattern requires. 
Leave 5 small eyelet holes at regular distances apart 
at each end of the belt. For the shoulder-bands work 
two strips 45 inches long and 25 stitches wide, with 
a button-hole-7 inches from one end, and set a but- 
ton to correspond on the under side. Work the edges 
with red wool, and sew the ends to the belt with the 
™ = buttononthe back. These shonlder-bands are joined 

: by crochet strips 15 stitches wide. ‘The front is 4 
and each back 2 inches long, while those under the 
arm are eacli 3} inches long. The strips are all 
sewed fast to the shoulder-strips 


Embroidered Chemise Russe. 

Tuts chemise Russe is made of Swiss muslin, em- 
broidered with black silk in point Russe, from the 
designs given by Figs. 56-59. No.-34, of Harper’s 
Bazar, Supplement, Figs. 13 and 14, gives the pat- 
tern of the chemise Russe. 
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Cuemise Russe wito Pornt Russe Emprowwery.—Bacr, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL, Figs. 56-59, 
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POLLY’S ONE OFFER. 
ee 
IN SIX OHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER III. 


OB was quite that sort of person, He had 
taken a fancy to Polly—every body in the 
house had taken a to Polly; but, with the 
e, no one treat- 
t was her due, She 
seemed made for kisses, caresses, teasing, spoiling, 
and petting—for any thing but grave airs and 
work, Of pie a did = ” herself = the 
light of a good very m it, and yet 
she was happy in the atmosphere of kindly sar- 
that surrounded her. They were all so 
and t, and Bob and 
his mother y- . Livingstone drew 
her on to talk of herself, and approved of what 
she heard of the principles and practical sense of 
the Young creature. 

‘Yes, I know I am pretty, but children will 

like me all the better for it, so lam glad,” said 
she, in ly to some comment on her beauty. 
** Miss Mill, an old governess near us, thought 
I might wear , but the oculist said if 
I did not require them they would permanently 
injure my eyes, and I was not going to suffer 
that. I did alter my hair and cut a lot off, which 
rather went to my heart, but it will take less time 
to do, and people who only see me with it plain 
will never know how much nicer I look in curls, 
And besides, I don’t think any body calls me 
pretty except those who are fond of me. And, 
after all, 1 can’t help it, and I am not inclined to 
starve or be a burden . Jane because of my 
face. I dare say it will prove quite as service- 
able a face as if it began by being ugly—govern- 
esses age so fast; Jane has some white hairs al- 
ready.” 
‘* But you may marry, dear, Don’t you ever 
dream of a husband and children and house of 
yourown? My girls do, and it is most natural,” 
said Mrs. Livingstone. 

**My mother does not approve of marrying,” 
said Polly, calmly. . ‘*I used to think I should 
like it, but since 1 have heard how much there is 
to be borne from men, and what trouble in thi 
bringing up of children, I am sure I shall be ber- 
ter out of it, and I have turned my mind to other 
things. Jane had an offer once, but my: mother 
would not consent; and she has given up caring. 
We shall teach as long as we can, and when we 
have saved money enough we shall live together 
and be two old maids. All my ambition now is 
to be a good governess.” 

‘*T wish you’d come and be mine, Polly,” said 
Bob, who, entering as she spoke, had caught the 
last words. ‘* You have no notion what a good 
boy I should be under wise and judicious guid- 
ance, though I am -nothing to t. of under 

resent misrule. ‘The fact is, they don’t know 
how to manage me. Say yes, Polly.” But Polly 
only laughed at his air of meek entreaty; and 
his mother told him Polly had not courage to un- 
dertake such a rough handful as he was, and he 
must apply elsewhere. 

That evening Polly played on the piano, and 
sang distractingly. There was no end of her 
accomplishments. Bob listened till he loved her, 
till he longed to do as Maggie did, and hug her 
up and kiss her for pure kindness and pity that 
she was destined ever to be any thing but a pet 
and darling. ‘That was the state of mind into 
which she threw many people, while she herself 
was feeling all the time quite strong and capable 
and equal to her fortunes. 

In this way the week went on. It was fine 
weather, but Bob contrived to be much more 
than usual about the house. He was even trou- 
blesome occasionally, as one morning, for in- 
stance, when there were custards to make, and 
it was Maggie’s turn in the kitchen. Maggie 
would have Polly with her, and just when she 
was standing at the end of the long white table 
inquiring where she would sii to see, and yet not 
be in any body's way, Bob appeared, lifted her 
up, and set her on the table. ‘‘ Sit there,” said 
he, and then took a small corner for himself 
close by, and supported his long length with one 
foot on the floor and one arm round Polly’s waist. 
Such a thing had never happened to Polly be- 
fore as to be made a prop of, and she felt that 
it was excruciatingly wrong for a governess (oh, 
if her mother or Miss Mill could see her!); but, 
at the same time, the very novelty of the circum- 
stance made it difficult to extricate herself with- 
out compromising her dignity. She pretended 
not to be aware of the arm, though she was 
blushing and palpitating all over, and looking at 
the floor ever so far below her feet, she said, 
** Let me get down, please.” 

** You are quite safe; you can’t fall while I 
am here,” replied Bob, purposely misunderstand- 
ing her. 

** But I don’t like it; I am not used to it,” 
persisted Polly, vexed and ashamed of herself, 
she hardly knew why. 

** Like it?” echoed Bob, in a voice of tender 
concern. ‘ Like what?” 

Polly turned her face and looked at him with 
sudden tears in her eyes. He would have liked 
to say or do something rash, but he only took 
his arm away and moved off to the hearth. It 
was impossible to withstand that touching ap- 
peal, which said plainly, ‘‘ You are my host, and 
should protect me, not offend me.” Polly gazed 
out of the window for several minutes after, but 
he saw the burning rose on her face and one 
tear splashed down on her hand. Maggie seemed 
not to notice this by-play, and went singing to 
the dairy, upon which Bob drew hastily near to 
Polly and begged her not to be angry. ‘I 
would not vex you for the world,” pleaded he. 
**Say vou forgive me.” Polly did not say any 


thing distinctly, but he understood that his peace 
was made; and when he heard Maggie coming 
** And a good rid- 


back he took his departure, 








dance too,” observed Maggie: ‘‘ the custards 
would certainly have been ruined if he had 


In the evening Polly sang again, and Bob, 
who had quite recovered his native audacity, 
proclaimed that he would have a singing wife 
or none, Why did not his sisters sing? They 
could do nothing. Polly could do every thing. 

“Yes, Polly’s a clever little midge,” said Mag- 
gie, tenderly enfolding her; ‘‘ but you need not 
take the trouble to set your cap at her, Bob ;, for 
she has made up her mind already; she is going 
+ Och  angh a aloo, d seemed. immensely 

an ’ 
tickled in his imagination. ‘‘ She looks like it, 
very much. like it indeed!” said he. ‘*I should 
think so! Polly an old maid! That would be 
a sin and a shame!” 

Polly blushed, and said, curtly, she wished 
they would talk sense, and let her alone, What 
business was it of Bob's, or Maggie’s either, for 
that matter, what she was? As a governess and 
a working-woman, of course she had other things 
to think of that made her serious, very different 
to them, who had been born with silver spoons 
in their mouths. These sentiments, and the 
tone of them, and their slight incoherence, quite 
upset Bob’s gravity. He laughed long and mer- 
rily, and only recovered himself when Polly 
sprang up in a tempest and rushed to the door 
to escape. ‘Then, with one rapid movement, he 
overtook and stopped her, and begged her par- 
don with pleas enough to soften a heart of ada- 
mant. But Polly’s was harder than adamant. 
‘*T am not a baby ;- you treat me like a baby!” 
gasped she, crimson and furious. ‘‘I won't be 
called a mouse! -My name is Mary Curtis!” 
Mrs. Livingstone was not present to keep order, 
but Maggie knew by Polly’s way that she was 
really hurt and mortified ; so she interfered, and 
bade Bob let her alone; she was not used to be 
teased. 

**Then it is good for her—rub the starch 
out,” replied he, exasperatingly, and went so far 
in his teasing that Polly, quite beside herself 
with passion, struck him in the waistcoat with 
all her little might. It wasa mistake, as Bob in- 
structed her the next minute, kissing her rough- 
ly, and then as roughly letting her go. The in- 
stant she was released she ran. across the hall, 
half blinded with tears, and, after tripping and 
stumbling twice or thrice on the stairs in the dark, 
gained the safe refuge of Maggie’s room, where 
Maggie found her presently, weeping fit to break 
her heart. Polly’s self-respect was grievously 
wounded; if she could not make Bob behave to 
her like a lady, what was to become of her among 
children! Maggie was perplexed. The ways 
and customs of Blackthorn Grange admitted of 
a good deal of kissing among friends; but Polly 
evidently considered a kiss a mortal offense. 
She essayed to comfort her by representing the 
fact in its local light. 

‘*Don’t make such a fuss, Polly; one would 
think your were half killed,” said she. ‘‘ What 
does a kiss matter? and it was only Bob.” 

**He is a perfect bear!” sobbed Polly. ‘‘I 

And it is. 


wish I had never come!” 

‘You cross little savage thing! 
not very polite to tell me Bob’s a bear! He is 
nothing of the kind. You ought to feel flat- 
tered; he would not plague you if he did not 
think you nice, Maria Spinks was here a whole 
month, and he never offered to kiss her once.” 

Polly dried her eyes and looked up. ‘‘ He is 
so abominably rough,” she began, and then was 
scared into silence at the recollection of the blow 
she had given him, which, strictly speaking, was 
far more in the nature of an assault than a kiss, 

** Ah, you may well stop and. bethink yourself 
of his provocation,” said Maggie, significantly. 

“Did I hurt him?” asked Polly, with lovely 
wistfulness. 

“* Dreadfully! ‘How could you help it, hitting 
him as you did purposely.in the region of the 
heart? And Bob is very delicate. It is easy 
to be sorry for it afterward, but that is the way 
people get into passions and commit murder, or 
manslaughter, at least.” 

**T wish I could go away to-morrow before 
breakfast,” said Polly, ready to sink with shame 
and self-reproach. 

‘That is impossible. You will just have to 
do penance and sit by Bob, and if you take my 
advice you will behave as usual, ball ¢ say nothing 
about to-night. It is lucky my mother was not 
there ; she would never forgive you for hurting 


**T’m sure I won't mention it, Maggie; I think 
I should. die if any body else knew,” said Polly, 
ruefully. ‘‘It has made me feel so small and 
contemptible. If I had only remembered my- 
self and kept my temper it would not have hap- 
pened.” 

‘Nonsense! it can’t be helped now; think of 
the old song—‘ If a body kiss a body, need a 
body cry?! If you had been here at our New- 
Year's party you might have been kissed a dozen 
times under the mistletoe, if Bob had not inti- 
mated that he would not stand it ; nothing varies 
more in kind and degree than a kiss, you know.” 

**T don't know; but I want no more of Bob's 
kind and degree; my cheek and chin are red 
v t ”» 


‘* Well, don’t complain—it is your own fault ; 
you may be sure it is when I tell you so,” said 
Maggie; and Polly held her peace. 

It was difficult next morning when Polly went 
down to breakfast a: minute or two late. Mrs. 
Livingstone offered her cheek to her ; and Bob, 
with not a little extra color in his face, gave: her 
a cordial, expressive shake of the hand. Maggie 
had reported Polly’s wrath and distress in un- 
mitigated terms, and Bob was sorry he had been 
‘a perfect bear,” and ‘‘so abominably rough.” 
She was much too shy and conscious to talk in 
her wonted way, and he perceived he had gone too 
far and frightened her—and heartily vexed at 
himself he was for his blundering stupidity, He 








transgressed in the opposite direction that day, 
and was as tenderly assiduous as a lover; Polly 
= not sepieeiete Ite Kindness, but seeing seme 
is repentance for his great offense was deep an 

unfeigned, she forgave him fully and freely—so 
fully that. when he took his leave of her at the 
Warden House, whither he had driven her and 
Hegee over in his dog-cart, and said, humbly : 
** Weare friends again, Polly, are we not? And 
you will come again at Easter ?” 

Polly, with a rosy beneficent countenance 
shining on him, replied: ‘‘ Yes—if I may.” 





Potty’s adventures at the Warden. House 
were pas<cd chiefly in the school-room. The 
children were reasonably good, and Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton was abundantly satisfied with her new gov- 
erness’s cheerfulness, skill, and industry; but 
the first time she sounded her praises to her hus- 
band the captain replied: ‘‘ Don’t expect to keep 
the little woman long, my dear. She is uncom- 
monly pretty, and I am much mistaken if Bob 
Livingstone is not sweet on her; he always in- 
quires after her so amiably when we meet at the 
market table,” 

**Oh!” said Mrs. Stapylton; .and the next 
time the meet was at the Warden House she 
bade her husband invite Bob to ride over. the 
previous day and sleep; and she contrived to 
have a lady short at dinner, and asked Polly to 
be so kind as to leave lessons for once and fill 
the gap; for she was an amiable woman, mar- 
ried after her own heart, and would be glad, as 
she said, to give such a nice little thing a chance. 

Polly had the sagacity to leave her profession 
up stairs, and to come down charming in her 
white dress and white ribbons; but Bob felt it 
was not quite like having her to himself at 
Blackthorn Cottage. Yet she was much easier 
here, and talked and was as gay as any one. 
There was nothing in Polly to provoke or invite 
an impertinence. The ladies made no difference 
with her, and her face was enough to insure her 
kindness at first sight from men. If Bob was a 
person to be influenced by other people’s opin- 
ions, he heard many golden ones of Polly at the 
Warden House, and all casually expressed with- 
out reference to him. Perhaps he did carry 
away an idea or two of her more meaning than 
any he brought—Maggie certainly believed it, 
and began to insinuate the same in her letters to 
her friend; but Polly was heedless and indiffer- 
ent to Bob, and her work and duty were much 
more in her head than ‘‘ nonsense,” which suf- 
ficiently accounted for her never responding to 
Maggie's hints and queries. 

Easter did not linger, but was soon come, 
bringing with it Polly’s second visit to the Grange. 
It was a lovely Easter that year—warm, sunny, 
serene as May, with hedges green, pear-trees 
and cherry-trees in blossom, and even roses in 
bud under the shelter of the eaves on the south 
wall of the old house. They made it quite a gay 
season at Blackthorn Grange, and Polly, whose 
dignities lad worn easier already, entered into it 
with all the natural joyousness of her temper and 
time of life. She was exceedingly pleasant about 
the house, and the many visitors, kinsfolk, and 
neighbors who came there during her stay were 
charmed, and regarded her with a significant in- 
terest which none of the family discouraged. 
Mrs. Livingstone would walk her about the great 
wallzd garden for an hour at atime, talking to her 
no one but themselves knew what about, but the 
two were excellent company to each other, and 
often Bob made a third. Laura was rather quiz- 
zical on the subject of Maggie’s friend and her 
brother; but that was her disagreeable way, and 
Fanny and Maggie made up to them for it by all 
sorts of little consideratenesses, which they profit- 
ed by without observing. And every day some 
excursion was planned which threw them togeth- 
er. Now it was to Cranstown Rocks, now to 
Haviland Priory, and one day, the most memor- 
able of all, to Beech Grove, the Livingstones’ 
ancestral manor, Bob’s inheritance, where Maggie 
informed Polly that he would most likely go to 
live when he married and settled. It was an old 
place, though not so old as the Grange, and it 
had fallen into some neglect from having been 
let to a careless tenant, whose lease was, how- 
ever, neatly run out; but. as Polly said: ‘* With 
a little trouble and taste it might be made beau- 
tiful.” Bob asked how she would go about to 
improve it? and as he trotted her through the 
rooms and the garden he treasured up all her 
little views and opinions, which she was perfectly 
free with, not at all as if they were a matter of 
personal concern. And perhaps they were not. 
Polly had a faculty for planning and suggesting, 
but she was not conscious of any peculiar senti- 
ment for the place as Bob’. future home, though 
every body, himself included, gave her credit 
for it. 

And very happy Bob was in his illusion. Pol- 
ly was quite kind enough to please him, and her 
shy trick of blushing, and her sudden vivacities 
and caprices soon charmed his heart away en- 
tirely. And hers? She was a mystery to her- 
self; she liked Bob; she liked to be near him; 
once, when he took her by surprise and kissed 
her, she was not so furious but that he thought 
he might some day venture again; in fact, if she 
had given way to nature, she would have loved 
him very sweetly and tenderly. But all her 
principles were against giving way, and whenev- 
er she felt inclined to lapse into weakness she 
would recite to herself all her mother’s litany of 
impediments, and pains, and penalties in mar- 
riage. ‘This sufficiently proved her in danger, 
and set her on her guard against it, poor little 
Polly! 

‘The Easter visit was extended to a fortnight, 
and before half of it was over the servants in the 
house, the men on the farm, the very uogs even, 
had learned to demean themselves to Polly as to 





a little lady in whom their master had a special 








interest. Mrs. Livingstone, Laura, Fanny, and 
Bob’s two chief bachelor friends were ready with 
their consent whenever it might be required; 
and in the absence of the principals would dis- 
cuss their private affairs without the smallest 
delicaey or reserve. Only Maggie held herself 
in an attitude of donbt, and this Laura treated 
as the supremest affectation. ‘‘ You know your 
precious Polly will say ‘ Yes’ the very first. min- 
ute Bob asks her, and be only too glad!” the 
quizzical sister would tauntingly aver ; to which 
Maggie would make answer that she only wished 
she was as sure of it as Laura appeared to be. 

But Maggie could be sure of nothing. Polly 
was a puzzle and trial to her at this moment, 
and she was constantly trying to solve her by all 
manner of cunning experiments and questions. 
On their last evening together she went so far as 
to say in the privacy of their bedroom: ‘‘I fan- 
cied once a were going to be fond of Bob for 
my sake, Polly, and I am disappointed in you. 
You are not half good to him, you little cross 
thing, and you look him in the face as frankly as 
any of us—that’s a sign you don’t care for him, 
tiresome toad that you are!” 

‘*Bob’s eyes are blue,® said Polly, with ab- 
straction, but as coolly as if she were repeating 
‘*two and two are four.” 

‘¢ You have no particular prejudice against blue 
eyes, have you?” inquired Maggie, ‘in a tone of 
affront. 

““No! you dear old Maggie, why should I? 
Yours are blue.” 

After a brief silence Maggie returned to the 
charge: ‘‘You are coming to see us again at 
midsummer—now you need not seek any ex- 
cuse, for I won’t take it! You are coming to 
see us again at midsummer. Say yes, or don't 
open your mouth.” Polly kept her mouth shut. 
** Have you been struck dumb? You are com- 
ing, I know you are: I'll never be fiiends with 
you again if you don’t.” — Polly’s lips siill never 
stirred. ‘*Oh, Polly, don’t be a silly little donk- 
ey! Took here—is there any body loves you as 
much as I do, unless it be dear old Bob? and 
you are going to throw it all to the winds!” 

‘Yes, there's Jane loves me, and I must spend 
my midsummer at home with her and my mo- 
ther,” said Polly, thus solemnly adjured, — 

‘That's all right; but you'll come here first 
—promise—t ll shake you if you don't.” 

Polly did not exacily promise, but she begged 
off her shaking with something Maggie accepted 
as an equivalent ; and in the morning when she 
was driven off to her duties at the Warden House 
by Bob himself. it was considered an understood 
thing that at midsummer, before going home to 
Norminster, she should pay another visit to Islack- 
thorn Grange. It was-a lovely April day, with 
the sun in full glow, and the orehards all pink 
and white with apple-blossom. ‘The country was 
very fine and luxmiant between the Grange au 
Lanswood, and Polly’s eyes and soul took delight 
in its spring beauty. ‘he was feeling happy, un- 
consciously happy, and the radiance of her heart 
shone in her countenance, Maggie, at whom 
she often looked round, thought she had never 
seen her. so sweetly pretty before; and Bob, 
though his. plan of courtship was all laid out, 
and he had no intention of being precipitate, 
found himself more than once on the brink of 
asking the question which would decide both 
their fortunes. 

‘¢You would not mind spending your life in 
the country, Polly, little town-bred lady as you 
are?” said he, gayly. 

‘*T like the country best,” replied Polly. 

** When you come to us at midsummer I shall 
have Stella ready, and you shall learn to ride— 
all the girls ride hereabouts.” 

‘* But they ride from children. - I am rather 
timid; I am not sure that I shall like it.” 

**T shall teach you myself,” said Bob, as if 
that would remove all difficulties, and he glanced 
down at the little creature beside him with fond 
admiration. None of her friends’ opinions of 
Polly had yet grown up to her own estimate of 
her dignity—net even Bob’s. He laughed in- 
dulgently at her practical airs, and called her his 
Mouse and his Blossom, with a tender patronage 
that she could not repress, though she sincerely 
wished to do so. . It seemed to Polly sometimes 
as if his will were the stronger, and controlled 
hers, however she fought against it; and that was 
the fact. Bob was not a pRriicularly profound 
person, but he perfectly fathomed Polly’s mixture 
of pride and shyness, lovingness, doubt, fear, and 
trembling toward himself, and he deemed it quite 
in his duty and business to tame her with kind- 
ness, yet firmness—much as he was taming his 
beautiful shy filly Stella; as for letting her g> 
her own way, or supposing she would defeat him 
in the end, it never entered Bob's lead ; and had 
her mother’s warnings and philosophy been laid 
before him, they would have been far too strange 
and unnatural for his honest comprehension. He 
religiously believed that every nice young woman 
wished to be married, and why not Polly, who 
was so extremely nice? 

The drive to Lanswood was very pleasant: all 
the way, and when Polly was left behind at the 
Warden House, to think it over, she could not 
but know why it had.been so. Love is the best 
of companions. ‘‘ Dear old Bob, I'm afraid I 
should grow foolishly fond of him if I went often 
to Blackthorn Grange. I had much better stop 
away at midsummer,” said she to herself; but 
perhaps she did not mean it. She was rather 
dull and absent for a day or two, but she soon 
brightened up at her work, which was not severe 
or disagreeable, ‘In truth her situation was very 
comfortable, and she had no injuries.or hardships 
to make the notion of escape welcome ; but still 
she counted the weeks to the holidays, and did 
not grieve to see them pass. And in every letter 
Maggie told her how much nearer midsummer 
was, and mentioned many delightful parties of 
pleasure and excursions which were standing over 
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heart underwent that physical. spasm which she 


had described to her friend as afflicting her before 
she set forth on her career as a governess, To 
go or not to go to the Grange became her thought 
by day and night. She wus pulled very hard 
both ways. She did not deny to herself that the 
Grange was a happy place for a holiday ; but her 
principles of so many years’ careful home cultiva- 
tion were in peril there, while her head still ap- 
proved of them so entirely that she felt it was 
inconsistent and wrong to walk into temptation 
with her eyes open and her judgment ‘unob- 
secured. Nobody at the Grange denounced mar- 
riage as a state of suffering bondage, or children 
as a perpetual care; indeed Laura and Fanny 
were both engaged, and Maggie, though not so 
far gone as they were, frankly avowed that she 
had only refused the curate because she did not 
like him; if she had liked him she should have 
had no scruple about accepting his propesal, and 
take her luck for what might follow. 

In this manner she drifted into a decision that 
she would go to Blackthorn Grange, but it should 
be for the last time; and a few days after, there she 
was, in all her pretty dignity and grace, and every 
body in and about the Rouse was talking about her 
and the master, and drawing only one conclusion 
from this third visit within the half-year. 





CHAPTER V. 


Potty did not find her position under these 
circumstances at all pleasant—rather the reverse 
indeed. There was a great deal going on at the 
Grange; never was Maggie so busy in the kitch- 
en or so little at leisure to devote herself to her 
friend. Laura and Fanny had, of course, oc- 
cupations of their own, and were not going to be 
troubled with Maggie’s darling; and so it fell out 
that she was often left to Bob, who had plenty of 
idle time on his hands, and was glad to employ it. 

The first morning after her arrival Polly was 
introduced to Stella in a large, level pasture 
field; and Bob having put her in the saddle with 
infinite care, and many assurances that she need 
not be in the least afraid, led the pretty creatures 
slowly round the field. They were a capital 
match, he said; and if Polly liked, Stella should 
be hers. ‘Then Polly had the bridle in her own 
hands, and Stella walked quietly and obligingly 
after Bob close to the hedge, and then across 
the field to the gate, where Mrs. Livingstone 
stood, without being led. Mrs. Livingstone said 
Stella was admirably trained, and a docile, fine- 
tempered thing; and then she commended Polly 
as sitting nicely and straight up, and bade Bob 
mind and take care of her. This lesson was re- 
peated every morning after breakfast, and Polly 
could soon ride well enough to be trusted on the 
road with Bob and Maggie; and so they took 
several excursions together, not very long, and 
Polly made acquaintanee and drank tea inform- 
ally at several neighboring houses, where she 
was evidently welcomed for somebody's sake be- 
sides her own. 

Every time this significant sort of welcome 
was given her Polly’s heart suffered that strange 
physical wrench, and so it did often when she 
was with Bob alone, and he said kind words, 
and gave her kind looks that implied his love for 
her. He was never rough with her now, but 
very quiet and wary, as if he had an inkling of 
that hidden pang, and was watching for his op- 
portunity to speak without scaring her, and so 
finally to cure it. His wooing was not at all un- 
like the process of breaking-in Stella. Polly was 
quite as shy,-as proud, as averse to bit and bri- 
dle as that pretty thorough-bred ; but once sub- 
dued, Bob thought she would also be as good 
and as obedient to his hand. Yet all this while 
that he was endeavoring to make her compliant 
and tractable Polly was hardening her mind 
against him, and perplexing Maggie more and 
more every day. She had no fear of herself 
what she should answer if Bob were so rash as 
to make love to her openly (as if his daily life at 
present was not all love-making!); but she had 
many doubts whether she had done what she 
ought to have done in coming to Blackthorn 
She had read very few novels, and 
was a child for worldly wisdom; but she knew 
it was not good for a governess to be called a 
Jlirt, and Maggie had said to her that if she 
did not like Bob she was no better than a flirt 
and a coquette ; to which Polly had replied that 
she did like Bob, and she would not have bad 
names fastened upon her. But both the girls 
knew that they were talking at cross purposes, 
and that liking meant very different things in 
their vocabularies—standing for downright true 
love in Maggie's, and in Polly's for a mere gen- 
eral sentiment free to all the world. 

The wrench at Polly's heart was very frequent- 
ly repeated at this time; it was renewed, indeed, 
day by day.. There was an old friend of the Liv- 
ingstone family, a widow lady, who often dropped 
in with her work of an afternoon, and was quite 
in the confidence of the sisters. She tried to 
take up Polly in the same way, during one of her 
visits, and: extolled. Bob so highly that Maggie 
sat in dread lest Polly should indulge in one of 
those sharp satiric speeches for which she was 
famous at school when provoked. But no; 
Polly sat humiliated and in pain, listening to fee- 
ble anecdotes of Bob’s babyhood and boyhood, 
most of which she had heard from his mother, 
and wishing she was safe at home and her trials 
and temptations over.» While the talk was still 
at its height down came a heavy pour of rain, and 
Bob strolled in from the garden. Polly was in 
possession of his peculiar chair, and, quite sim- 
ply, not meaning any offense or expecting it to be 
taken, he said, ‘‘Get up, Polly, and you shall 
sit on my knee.” Polly got up, and would have 
stepped away; but Bob dextrously intercepted 
her and throned her on his knee, adding, in a 
cheerful, explanatory tone, ‘‘She is going to be 
ny little wife, Mrs. Davis—are you not, Polly ?” 

“There go two words to that bargain,” said 


Maggie, and laughed nervously. Polly did not 
speak, but she made a gentle, decided move to 
extricate herself, her heart beating with pang 
after pang and her eyes turned with pathetic en- 
treaty on Bob’s face. Bob, who loved her eyes, 
smiled at their helpless sweetness, and thought 
they were like his favorite setter’s when she cow- 
ered at his feet, fearing punishment. He did not 
let her go at once, and she did not struggle—dig- 
nity forbade—but she slipped away by-and-by, 
and contrived to say, pleasantly, that though it 
might be a vast honor to sit on Bob’s knee she 
greatly preferred a chair, at which Bob laughed, 
perhaps rather too incredulously. 

The day but one after this was the day fixed 
for Polly to go home. Mrs. Livingstone was 
very kind to her, and hoped she would soon re- 
turn for a longer stay; and this she repeated so 
frequently that Polly quite understood that she 
had no doubt of it. Bob left her little peace, 
but he did not put her out of her pain until the 
last morning, when she had begun to think she 
was to get away without incurring the worst test. 
It was settled the night before that she should go 
to the station with Maggie and Laura in the 
pony-carriage, which had a front and back seat ; 
and when she had said good-by to Mrs, Living- 
stone and Fanny indoors and came out at the 
garden-door in the morning sunshine there was 
Bob, in a light summer suit, looking in the finest 
spirits, but exeited withal. 

“Are you going, Bob? I have put on my 
driving gloves,” said Laura, who had already 
taken the reins. 

“You may drive and welcome; I only want 
to go to the turn of Pickett’s Lane; I'll sit be- 
hind with Polly,” said he, and put her in and fol- 
lowed himself. Then Maggie mounted by her 
sister, and off the pony went at a frisky trot. 

Polly’s parting glimpse of the Grange was 
adorned by the figures of Mrs. Livingstone and 
Fanny in the porch, Fanny waving her hand and 
crying, ‘‘Come back soon, Polly; come back 
soon!’ The road was long and perfectly level 
and straight, but it wavered in capricious zig- 
.zags before Polly’s eyes, while roses and lilies 
contended for the dominion of her face. Bob 
was there, and watching her, and her heart was 
all one great swelling pang. She would have 
given any thing for leave to cry, but this was 
neither the time nor place for tears, and she had 
forgotten her veil. Bob was apparently occupied 
with the landscape, but he did not lose one change 
of her sweet little face, and presently he began to 
speak of her return to the Grange. 

“ But I shall see you before then, Polly,” he 
went on; ‘‘I am coming to Norminster next 
week, and you will introduce me to Jane and 
ne mother. I am only a rough fellow, but I 
love you dearly, Polly, and you must speak for 
me. I'll promise to take all the care in the world 
of you if you'll be my precious little wife—don’t 
you believe me, Polly ?” 

‘**T know you are very good, Bob, but I made 
up my mind long since that I could take care of 
myself,” said Polly, with sudden, invincible, 
wicked quiet, that came to her aid from no one 
could tell whence. 

‘* What on earth do you mean, Polly?” de- 
manded Bob, startled out of his happy compla- 
cency. 

‘What I say. You are very kind, but—but I 
don’t intend to marry.” 

Bob was posed for a moment, though not si- 
lenced. ‘*Change your mind for me, Polly. 
Don’t you think we could be happy together? I 
have quite set my heart on you; I can not live 
without you.” 

“That is what all men say beforehand; but I 

have heard my mother talk. No, Bob; I shall 
make a better governess than wife; I am not cut 
out for any body’s wife.” 
“* Let me judge of that, Polly; don’t shake your 
head. What has come over you to be such a lit- 
tle savage all at once? You were very nice yes- 
terday ; why did you let a fellow go on worship- 
ing you if you meant to be so hard to him at 
last? I don’t understand it ; I won't believe you 
can seriously mean to use a fellow so badly. Is 
it true, then, that you don’t care for me? is it 
true that you can’t be happy with me—that you 
won't even think of it ?” 

There was no softening or promise in Polly's 
countenance. She was feeling that she had‘come 
through the dreaded ordeal wonderfully, and the 
pride and excitement of a complete victory over 
the traitor in her bosom sustained her. Bob 
was speechless for a few minutes. They ap- 
proached the turn of Pickett’s Lane. At the su- 
preme moment he looked at her once more with 
wrathful love, and said, in a constrained voice, 
‘*Then you'll have nothing to do with me, Pol- 
ly?” Her heart moved with a cruel spasm, but 
her ‘* No, Bob,” came out cold, curt, and clear 
as a drop of iced water. 

Bob stepped into the road as Laura checked 
the pony. The halt was not for half a minute, 
and he had disappeared, and Polly was left to 
enjoy her triumph of principle over natural affec- 
tion. 

Maggie understood but too well what had hap- 
pened, and, doing by Polly as she would have 
been done by in similar circumstances, she took 
no notice of her disappointing friend until they 
arrived at the station. There were not two min- 
utes tO wait, and the train dashed in. Laura 
staid outside with the pony. Maggie took Pol- 
ly’s ticket, saw her luggage safe and herself in a 
carriage alone ; and then, just as the guard came 
along with his whistle and “all right,” she kiss- 
ed her and said, with a sob, ‘“‘I am awfully 
sorry, Polly; but it is your own fault. You de- 
serve to die an old maid, and I believe you will!” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir may, perhaps, be anticipated that Polly re- 
pented at once, for she was certainly fond of 
\ Bob; but it can not confidently be averred that 





she did. When she arrived.at home her mother 
and Jane thought her looking remarkably rosy 
and well. Nothing was observed to be the mat- 
ter with her spirits; and as she kept her own 
counsel about Bob’s offer, she had neither praise 
nor blame to endure, nor question, nor comment, 
nor criticism. Mrs. Sanders did remark once, 
“*You have not picked up a beau in the country, 
then, Miss Polly?” and her mother did rejoin 
that she hoped her girls had more sense than to 
dream of beaux, but that was the nearest allusion 
to the subject; and, when the holidays were 
over, she went back to the Warden House and 
resumed her school-room work in her orderly sys- 
tematic way, as if she had not a care or a thought 
beyond it. For a month or two Mrs. Stapylton 
lived in daily expectation of a notice that she 
must provide herself with another governess ; 
but no notice coming she concluded that Polly 
had missed her chance, and as she suited her ad- 
mirably in every way, she was not sorry. Mag- 
gie’s letters were not much less frequent or affec- 
tionate than formerly, but Polly was not invited 
again to spend her holidays at the Grange, as 
was very natural. Nor did they meet. People 
may live half a lifetime within a few miles of 
each other and never meet, if neither desire it; 
and the three years Miss Mill had decreed as the 
shortest time any governess who meant to pros- 
per in her vocation should stay in her first place, 
went over without ever bringing the two friends 
within eyesight of each other again. 

Nobody died meanwhile, and nobody was bro- 
ken-hearted; only Mrs. Livingstone was once 
heard to say, bitterly, to Maggie, ‘‘ Don’t let me 
hear any more of your Polly Curtis!” and hence- 
forth Polly’s letters were read in private, and her 
name was never mentioned at the Grange. Bob 
was not the man to rave over a disappointment 
of the heart; he was more inclined to console 
himself in a way that was a sorrow to those at 
home. But Polly heard nothing of these con- 
solations. When she mused of her old visits at 
Blackthorn Grange, which she did with a tender 
paradoxical regret (seeing how she had termin- 
ated them), her imagination always represented 
every thing there as it used to be, though she 
knew Laura and Fanny were married and gone, 
and that Mrs. Livingstone was no longer the act- 
ive, strong house-mother she had been. And an 
unconscious change had come over Polly herself. 
A sweeter little woman to behold there was not, 
far nor near, though she dressed herself indiffer- 
ently, as women do who have no desire or ex- 
pectation of attracting. She had great fortitude 
at her tedious work, and never flagged: she im- 
proved herself by private study, and had econo- 
mized a few pounds, which she meant to carry 
her to a foreign school, where she proposed to 
teach English in return for lessons in music and 
languages. Mrs. Curtis approved of her entire- 
ly, and Jane had ceased to complain. Yes, 
Polly was most exceedingly reasonable and prac- 
tical, and was an anxiety to no one; yet some- 
times a terrible sense of isolation would come 
over her, and she would cry softly, with that old 
spasm of the heart, “‘Oh, what a fool I have 
been!” as if she were sorry for some past irre- 
trievable blunder. She had no longer the con- 
ceit of her own strength that was so obtrusive in 
her at seventeen. She had heard other people 
talk besides her mother and Mrs. Saunders, and 
in the loving, kindly family where she was do- 
mesticated she saw quite the other side—the 
happy side—of married life. But she was nat- 
urally reserved, and as she had religiously kept 
her one offer to herself, so she kept her repent- 
ance (if it was repentance), and at the three 
years’ end she prepared to change the scene of 
her life and go to Germany. 

Maggie Livingstone shed a few vexed tears 
over Polly’s letter which brought the first an- 
nouncement of her projected travels, and her 
brother Bob surprised her again, as he had sur- 
prised her on the original occasion which led to 
Polly’s first visit to the Grange. ‘* Going to 
Germany, is she?” said he, when the communi- 
cation of her affairs had been made to him— 
*¢ going to Germany—” é 

“Yes, and I shall never see her again, very 
likely. Poor little Polly! I was so fond of her, 
Bob!” 

**Other people were fond of her, too, Maggie, 
but it was no use; she has not a bit of heart.” 

**Don’t say that, Bob; she has heart enough 
for any thing, but her head was crammed with 
ridiculous theories and nonsense. I dare say she 
is wiser now.” 

‘* We are all of us that when it’s too late,” re- 
joined Bob, and walked out of the room softly 
whistling. 

It was the same evening that Maggie, address- 
ing her brother, said: ‘* Bob, you'll drive me 
into Lanswood on Saturday; I have written to 
ask Polly to meet me at Miss Wiggins’s shop if 
it is fair, for a last walk and talk together. I 
can’t bear the thought of letting her go so far 
from home without a word of good-by.” 

‘* All right, Maggie,” said Bob, with seeming 
indifference, but Maggie knew better than to be- 
lieve it was real. She felt sure that when he did 
not hear or answer her further talk that he was 
musing of Polly—perhaps whether she was wiser 
or not now. 

Polly was touched by Maggie’s longing to see 
her again: ‘* Dear old Maggie, she has forgiven 
me at last,” she said. 

Polly arrived first at the place of their appoint- 
ment, and was sitting up stairs in Miss Wiggins’s 
show-room when the Grange dog-cart stopped at 
the door. She looked out with a pale little emo- 
tional face, and the cruel wrench at her heart; 
but no one looked up from below. There was 
Bob dressed in mourning, and Maggie and a lit- 
tle boy also in mourning, and a groom behind, 
who assisted Maggie to alight, and then lifted 
the child down and set him on the pavement by 
her.. Maggie took the boy by the hand to enter 





the shop, and Bob drove off up the street, and 











was out of sight before his sister could mount the 
stairs. stood fronting the door, and as 
Maggie caught a view of her she cried: ‘‘ Bless 
thy bonnie face, Polly, it’s just the same as ever !” 
and they kissed with all the old love that used to 
be between them. And, of course, they cried a 
little together, until the appearance of Miss Wig- 
gins, intent on business, obliged them to clear 
their countenances, and take an interest in the 
fashions, 

Maggie said she wanted nothing for herself, 
but she would look at some children’s spring 
coats, and while Miss Wiggins was bringing forth 
patterns, she called the child to her knees, and 
taking off his hat, ruffled up his hair, and asked 
Polly who he was like. 

**He is like Bob,” said Polly, and blushed 
with soft surprise. 

‘*It is Bob’s son,” replied Maggie. ‘ Kiss 
this pretty lady, Arty.” Arty was nothing loth, 
and Polly having supplied him with a box of su- 
gar-plums from Miss Wiggins’s various stores, he 
sat on a stool at their feet, and was extremely 
content with his own society while the friends 
talked in hushed and interrupted tones. 

‘*A hundred things have happened at the 
Grange that I never told you of; but you may 
have heard whispers? No! You know nothing 
about it, then? You-governesses live quite out 
of the world, I suppose?” said Maggie, and 
paused. 

“Tn a very quiet, secluded little world of our 
own,” said Polly, and lifted up the child’s face to 
look at him again. 

“He's pretty, isn’t he? It was after—you 
know what—Bob took up suddenly with a girl 
in the village, and though we never knew it until 
she was dead (she died last October) he was mar- 
ried to her, and Arty is his heir. Bob dotes on 
him, and my mother too; she insisted on having 
him brought home to the Grange, and if ever 
you go to our church again you'll see ‘ Alice, the 
faithful wife of Robert Livingstone’ on the family 
monument. She was quite a common person, 
and Bob would never have acknowledged her in 
my mother’s lifetime; but there’s the story, and 
not so bad as it might have been. She was hand- 
some, and she loved Bob, or she would never 
have borne being looked down on as she was for 
his sake, or have kept his secret. However, it 
is out now, and she is gone—’ 

‘¢ Hasn’t Arty eaten sweeties enough for once ?” 
insinuated Polly, caressing the child, but making 
no response to Maggie. 

**Yes: give the box to aunty to put in her 
pocket,” Maggie said, and Arty with a little un- 
willingness yielded it up. 

Then the spring coats were looked at, and one 
chosen, and a garden hat, and Arty was put to 
sleep for an hour on Miss Wiggims’s bed, while 
Polly and her friend took a walk by the river 
and continued their conversation. All the news 
was on Maggie’s side. Polly had none—literally 
none. 

** And you never will have any while you go 
on living to yourself—your interests will lessen 
every day you live. Oh! Polly, it makes me 
sad to look at you, and to think what might 
have been,” said Maggie, tenderly. 

‘*Never mind! Let by-gones be by-gones,” 
said Polly ; but there were tears in her eyes, and 
almost a sob in her throat. 

Then they discussed Fanny and Laura and 
Maggie’s private concerns, which were in a prom- 
ising way, and tlfé time went so swiftly that they 
were five minutes behind the hour agreed on for 
Bob to take his sister and little son up at Miss 
Wiggins’s shop to gohome. The dog-cart, how- 
ever, was not at the door, and Maggie said she 
was glad, for Bob did not like the mare to be 
kept standing. ‘They ascended to the show- 
room to wait, and he was not long in coming; 
he was too soon, indeed, for half they had to 
say. At the sound of the wheels in the street 
Polly offered herself for a last hug of her friend’s 
kind arms, and Maggie was all in tears. 

** You'll come down and speak to Bob just for 
a minute?” said she, and Polly suffered herself 
to be entreated, and went with all her heart in 
her face. 

Bob, evidently expected her, though he col- 
ored when she appeared; and as he lifted his 
hat she saw he was ever so much older, but he 
had his kind rallying smile for her, as he said: 
** You wear well, Polly; better than most of us, 
I think.” 

‘* Tt is a calm life at the Warden House,” said 
she, quite with a shaken voice. 

‘“* And so you are going all the way to Ger- 
many—going by yourself?” 

“Yes.” She had to stand aside for Maggie 
and the child to reach their places, and from the 
step of Miss Wiggins’s shop she waved them all 
her good-bys. She was still standing gazing 
after them when Bob looked round before turn- 
ing the corner of the street, and told Maggie to 
dry her eyes and not fret. 

“*T can’t help fretting when I think I shall 
perhaps never, never see her again; dear little 
thing that she is! Oh! Bob, if you had only 
waited to ask her till now that she’s come to a 
right sense of things.” 

Bob made no answer to his sister’s rueful ad- 
juration ; he was lost in thought of Polly’s beauty 
and Polly’s sweetness, as they were once and 
were still, and wondering whether she would 
have any thing to do with him now. 

Perhaps you can guess how it all ended, and 
I need tell you no more. 

Yes. Bob asked Polly again, and Polly gave 
him a prettier, answer this time. “Mrs, Curtis 
cried at the wedding and foreboded many evils, 
but they have not befallen yet. While waiting 
for them she is, however, blessed in a@ standing 
grievance—namely, that Polly’s one béy is not 
the eldest son, and will not inherit the Living- 
stone Manor. ‘But she is not aware that she is 
herself to blame for this, her pet mortification, 
and Polly is not likely to tell her. 
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Swiss Muslin Fichu, with Green Satin Trimming. 

Tuts pretty fichu is of Swiss muslin, and is trimmed round the edge in 
the manner shown in the illustration with narrow Valenciennes insertion, 
through which very narrow green satin ribbon is drawn, and which is edged 
with Valenciennes lace a little over an inch in width. A bow with long 
ends of green satin ribbon three-fourths of an inch wide is set on the middle 
of the back; and.a similar bow, with short ends, confines the fichu in front 
in the manner shown in the illustration. - For the fichu, cut the fichu in a 
single piece from Fig. 49. ‘ Border this piece with insertion and edging in - 
the manner already described, lay pleats in the back and front from x to @, 
as marked on the pattern, and finish with ribbon bows, ‘This -fichu isa’ 
tasteful addition to a summer toilette. f 


Marie Antoinette Fichu. oe 
We have already given in the Supplements to Harper's Bazar several ~ 
patterns of this graceful article which is so universally in favor this’summer. . ° 
‘The present style possesses the advantage of being exceedingly simple and 
easily made, and withal pretty and becoming, especially for young girls. 
It is of fine Swiss muslin, trimmed with guipure insertion and edging and’ . 
narrow blue satin ribbon. ‘Cut the fichu whole from Fig. 50 ‘of the Sup-- 
plement, and hem it narrow on the right side. Cover this hem with the 
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Low-Neckep Cuemise Russe with Revers AnD Lona SLEEVES. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 45, 


Swiss Musiin Ficnu with GREEN SaTIN TRIMMING. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., Fig. 49. 


insertion, bordered on each side by the edging, and conceal the setting 
on of the latter by green, satin ribbon. The ends of the fichu are 
crossed in front. 


Low-Necked Chemise Russe with Pleated Trimming. 
See ilcstration, page 617. 
Tu1s white Swiss muslin chemige Russe is ornamented front and 
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Swiss Mustin CHemise Russe witn Linen TRIMMING. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Fig. 11. 


Marie ANTOINETTE Ficuv. ; 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 50. 


Swiss Musuin Porntep Ficnv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 25 and 26. 


back with a pleated piece of muslin which is set in, the seam 
being covered with a pleated bias strip of Swiss muslin... In 
the middle of the front and back, at the point where the pleat- 
ed strips cross, is placed a knot 


also of the pleated muslin. The MU Mi. 
neck is finished with a row of . AS - 'D Il} 
guipure insertion, through which S + Nl 

velvet ribbon isdrawn. ‘This in- SS MMMM; 
sertion is half an inch in width, 
and is edged with guipure lace 
one-third of an inch in width. 
The sleeves are also of pleated 
muslin. The upper and lower 
edges are bordered with insertion, 
and the under edge also with lace. 
The chemise is'cut from the pat- 
tern given for the low-necked gui- 
pure chemise Russe. The trim- . SOS 
; — . ; ming is:put on as shown by the “SO eee Fa ne a 
Wuite Avpaca CHEMISE Russx. illustration. This chemise Russe Fourarp Ecru CHEMISE Russe. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 37 and 33, is especially suited to young girls. For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 84-36. 
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Low-Necked Chemise Russe with Revers and Short 
Sleeves. 












- Tus chemise Russe is of Swiss muslin. The revers is 
lined with lilac silk and bordered on the outer edge with two 
rows of Valenciennes lace, arranged so that the straight sides 
lie together. ‘The belt is covered with a bias strip of lilac 
silk, which is laid in two folds and finished in front with a 
lilac bow. Cut the chemise Russe from the pattern given for 
Fig. 23; but on the upper border allow the material to ex- 
par As Alle ag ome: eta og Eee — ik, more than for the puppy in theemews; if they do any small 
eo eee Py te Cee, ee eee personal office, or attempt to do it, making believe to tie a 


Low-NeEckED CuyemisE RussE witH PLEATED TRIMMING. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 12-14. 































Brack Guirvre CHEMISE Rwtsse. 


Low-NeEckepb CHEMISE RussE WITH REVERS AND SHORT SLEEVES. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV,, Figs. 12-1! 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 45. 


which must extend one-quarter of an inch beyond the 
muslin on the outer edge. Finish the edge with lace 
and sew the revers on. the chemise, as shown by the 
illustration, in such a manner as to conceal the seam. 
The short puffed sleeves are made of a piece of mus- 
lin fifteen inches long by five wide in the middle. 
The ends are sloped till they are only two inches in 
width. Sew this piece together on the ends, gather 
the under edge and join it with a revers, which is cut 
and arranged as shown by the illustration. On the 
upper edge gather according to the size of the arm- 
hole, and’ sew ‘into the 

chemise. : 


shoe-string, comb out a-curl, fasten a button, they aie 
Charities in graceful attitudes, and expect you to think 
them both charitable and graceful. Nine times out of 
ten they can neither tiea string nor fasten a button wich 
ordinary deftness, for they have a trick of using only the 
ends of their fingers when they do any thing with their 
hands, as being more graceful, and altogether fitting in 
better than would a firmer grasp with the delicate wo- 
manliness of the character; and. the less sweet and more 
commonplace woman who does not attitudinize morally, 
and never parades her womanliness, beats them out of 
the, field for real helpful- 
ness, and is the Charity 
which the other only plays 
at being. This kind too 
affects, in theory, wonder- 
ful submissiveness to man. 
It upholds Griselda as the 
type of feminine perfec- 
tion, and—still in theory 
—between independence 
and being tyrannized over, 
goes in for the tyranny. 
“*T would rather my hus- 
- oe : i band beat me than let me 
iar S : —— 7 Ww : \= do too much as I liked,” 
SS ; q ae : Ss : said one before she mar- 





IFEMININE AF- 
FECTATIONS. 


FAVORITE form 

of feminine affecta- 
tion among certain op- 
posers of the prevalent 
fast type is an intense wo- 
manliness, an aggrava- 
ting intensity of woman- 
liness, that makes ‘one 
long for a little rough- 











Waite Piqvé Frock 
For Boy From 1 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 20-24, 


Suir ror Girt FROM 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplematay , 
0. V., Figs. 15-19% °° + 
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Watrkine Suir witn Ficnv.—Front, 


Watkine Suit with Ficnv.—Bacx. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 7-10. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 7-10. 


Ress, just to take off the cloying excess of sweetness. ‘This kind 
is generally found with large eyes, dark in the lids and hollow 
in the orbit, by which a certain spiritual expression is given to 
the face, a certain look of béing consumed by the hidden fire of 
lofty thought, that’ is very effective. It does not destroy the . 
effectiveness that the real cause of the darkened lids and‘eavern- * 
ous orbits is most probably internal disease, when not antimony ; 
He of this sort stand for spirituality and loftiness of thought and 
i peer bo nea of nature, and, << show are ncither —_ eyed, and intensely womanly person, who Says that Griselda is 
on characteristic of these women is self-consciousness. They soresrsgagsoccg : ine pen oa % pe: See teen ee ee 
pod rani : me eu ~~ see their — in attitudinizing = , In contrast with this special affectation is the mannish wo- 
simply, n th . sl ; ad fh ey can do nothing Waxxine Surr. man—the woman who wears a double-breasted coat with big 
ply, nothing spontaneously, and without the fullest conscious- For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 39-42, buttons, of which she flings back the lapels with an air, un- 


ried, who, after she was married, managed to get entire pos- 
session of the domestic reins, and took good care that her nom- 
inal ford should be her practical slave. For, notwithstanding 
the sweet submissiveness of her theory, the intensely womanly 
woman has the most astonishing knack of getting her own way 
and infposing her own will on others. The real tyrant among 
womeniis not the one who flounces and splutters, and declares 
that nothing shall make her obey, but the soft-mannered, large- 
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and roughness. She adores dogs and horses, 
which she places far above children of all ages, 
She boasts of how good a marksman she is—she 
does not call herself markswoman—and how she 


and still Champagne, but despises ‘the 
of sweets or 0! rvescing wines. 
her elbows and turns her wrists outward, as men 
round their elbows and turn their wrists outward. 
She is fond of pag tae! she says, and boasts of 
her powers with the plane and saw; for charms 
to her watch-chain she wears a cork-screw, a 
gimlet, a big knife, and a small foot-rule; and 
in entire contrast with the intensely womanly wo- 
man, who uses the tips of her fingers only, the 
mannish woman when she does any thing uses 
the whole hand, and if she had to thread a needle 
would thread it as much by her palm as by her 
fingers. All of which is affectation—from first 
to last affectation; a mere assumption of virile 
fashions utterly inharmonious to the whole be- 
ing, physical and mental, of a woman. 





RUBIES. 


f inne value of the ruby much exceeds, when 
perfect, that of any other gem. A pure 
brilliant, for instance, of four carats would be 
worth eleven hundred dollars; but a pure ruby, 
of that vivid  pigeon’s-blood color which is so 
highly prized, would fetch two thousand dollars. 
It all depends on the color, 'since-a pale mod of 
the same size might not be worth sixty d 8 
There are very few large ones in existence. The 
King of Burmah is said to possess one as big as 
a pigeon’s egg; but then nobody (who is any 
body in a jeweler’s point of view *) has ever seen 
it. However, the ruby-mines. of Burmah ‘pro- 
duce the finest stones, and when a particular] 
good one is found a procession of grandees, with 
soldiers and elephants, is sent out to meet: it. 
One of the titles of his Burmese majesty is Lord 
of the Rubies. 





SOMETHING LEFT. 


‘Gonz, gone, the freshness of my youthful prime; 
Gone my illusions, tender or sublime ; 
Gone is the thought that wealth is worth its cost, 
Or aught I hold so good as what I've lost; 
Gone are the beauty and the nameless grace 
That once I worship'’d in dear Nature's face ; 
Gone is the mighty music that of yore 
Swept through the woods or roll’d upon the shore; 
Gone the desire of glory in men's breath 
To waft my name beyond the deeps of death; 
Gone is the hope that in the darkest day 
Saw bright To-morrow with empurpling ray; 
Gone, gone—all gone, on which my heart was cast; 
Gone, gone forever, to the awful Past; 
All gone—but Love!" 

Oh, coward to repine! 
Thou hast all else, if Love indeed be thine! 





KITTY CLOVER. .. 


} Rita CLOVER behaves with youn? Brown 
Pudding precisely as my Jenny does ‘with 
her doll. Just so long as the doll was wrapped 
in tissue and entombed in a sort of 
high out of Jenny’s reach, it was the object of 
her admiration, longings, prayers, and tears; but 
when my prudent sponse, touched with compas- 
sion, delivered it over to her, to have and to hold 
henceforth, she tired of it in half.a'day. 

It is always under the sofa now, or standing on 
its flaxen head in a corner, with its pink satin 
slippers flourishing wildly in the air, or in the 
grate, or in the area, or forgotten behind some 
door, and staring about it with a wide-eyed deso- 
lateness of look—Brown Pudding’s precise ex- 

ression, similarly deserted; not, indeed, on his 
head in the corner, but as well have been, or 
hanging by his neck from a door-knob, for what 
Kitty cares; or in disconsolate attendance on 
some fright, to whom Kitty has ordered him to 
be attentive, because, _— thing, the men neglect 
her so; or holding Kitty’s cloak and bouquet 
while she dances four square dances, and six 
round ones, without onee looking his: way; or 
humbly importuning her to make him miserable 
by driving or walking with him, and flirting 
meanwhile with whoever else she happened to 
meet; or sneakingly attempting to pluck up a 
spirit, and instantly routed by a frown, a shrug, 
~ pout, or an arching of her handsome black eye- 
brows, 

For she would make a Persian satrap blink 
and wink again, this black-eyed little despot ! 
She so snubs him, and chaffs him, and turns her 
back;on' him! And yet once, when Brown ab- 
sentec himself for a week (by advice), and. was 
seen every day with Mehetabel Meringue (by ad- 
vice again), heigh-ho! our little Kitty had no 
smiles for any body, and played melancholy mu- 
sic of evenings—till—Brown came back again, 
and then—she was loftier than ever. 

What can a man do in such acase? Friends 
advised Brown to try more absence and side flirt- 
ations. But he is of the opinion that the first 
remedy is worse than the disease, and he dares 
not risk the second. Friends indignantly advised 
Kitty to beware how she trifled with a man for 
whom by-and-by she would cry her eyes out; 
and Kitty, with a toss, as indignantly replied 
that ‘she should never cry her eyes out for any 


per coffin, ‘| 





one.” And how matters ever were settled, unless 
ou will agree to believe that she really went to 
les, you will find it difficult to explain. —_ 

For myself, I believe it; and I think I should 
be better acquainted with her than ‘you, 
and for these reasons :—It is al to say that 
any thing is impossible in these days, when you 
can light 2 a man’s stomach and examine it by 
the help of a Gessler’s lantern. And besides, if 
this was not Hades, what could have been the 
place in which she so suddenly and strangely 
found herself on stepping from the carriage? _ 

Brown was helping her out. They had been 
at the Opera, and Kitty had langhed the whole 
evening with young Etoile; and on the way 
home Brown had sulked and pulled his mustache 
in silence! But Kitty was not to be disconcert- 
ed by such trifles, but dozed and smelled at her 
bouquet, and gave him the tips of her fingers, 
and stepped out, laughing at his graye face, into 
—darkness. She turned around and ‘around, 
but it was equally dark on every side of her. 
Then she became frightened, and called on 
Brown. 

“T am here,” he answered. 

‘¢ But where is here? What is this?” asked 
Kitty? 

‘* Haven't the least idea,” replied Brown, cav- 
alierly. For once, though he was with Kitty, 
he was evidently not thinking about her. Kitty 
was piqued, and, with her favorite toss, walked 
on till they were stopped by something like a 
huge iron gate. 

**Oh, what is this?” whimpered Miss Clover, 
in great terror. 

‘* Kitty Clover and Brown Pudding!” roared 
a strong voice, as if calling a roll. ‘* Brown 
Pudding—No. 900, in the place where the good 
lovers go. Kitty Clover—Nos. 369, 896, 457, 
695, 842, among the impertinent flirts.” 

And, with the words, Brown was whisked one 
way, and she another; and, struggling and sob- 
bing, Kitty found herself dangling. from a mon- 
strous tulip-stem in a field of similar flowers. 

‘Dear me, Kitty Clover!” lisped a familiar 
voice; ‘‘are you here too? Do tell me how I 
look. There is not a glass in the whole place. 
So you see what you have to expect. Is it not 
dreadful?” And fos next neighbor wagged her- 
self this way and that on her stem, and twisted a 
tress of yellow hair around her finger. 

Kitty looked at ker in consternation. 

‘*Why I thought you were dead, Myra’ Har- 
fis!” 

**So I am, and so are you. Oh dear! my 
hair will not curl without curling cream, and I 
am such a fright in straight hair, am I not, Kit- 
ty Clover? Oh! one of them is coming, Kitty 
Clover. Quick! do tell me! am 1 4 fright?” 

“ One of who is coming ?” asked Kitty, bewil- 
dered, and with little chills creeping down her 
back at finding herself so unceremoniously dead, 

**Oh! one is coming! One is coming!” cried 
all the tulips, or rather their occupants, in cho- 
rus. The whole field was in commotion. Blonde 
and brunette faces twisted and smirked on all 
sides. One looked down because a mournful 
expression became her, and one twisted her neck 
around to display her profile, because that was 
prettier; and on all sides were heard fair ones 
wishing for rouge, for crimping-pins, for false 
hair, for even a bit of lace. But Kitty could 
see nobody but Brown walking down the path, 
and she asked again, *‘ Who is coming?” 

‘© Why, that man,” replied Myra, impatiently. 
** He is one of the good lovers.” 

**Oh! Brown Pudding!” Kitty tossed her 
head, or rather tossed on her stem. 

“Very fine; but when you have been here as 
long as I have, you will not toss yourself,” ob- 
served Myra, petulantly; ‘‘for unless one of 
these good lovers should take pity on you, you 
will stay on your stem to the end of all time, I 
can tell you that. And the worst of'it is, that 
the good lovers hear lectures every day on fe- 
male arts, depravities, and virtues; and they 
get so wonderfully wise that they are not to be 
caught by a pink and white bloom, or a golden 
tress, or.any thing of that sort. They look at 
your moral and mental qualities; and it is such 
tiresome work being mora! and mental! He is 
looking this way. Oh! I wish my hair’ would 
curl!” 

Kitty’s heart beat fast, for he came her way, 
and he was looking at her. Oh! the eager heads 
that turned toward him! ‘The eyes that looked 
after him! The thrills of hope wherever he 
glanced! ‘The disappointment and’ the’ tears 
when he passed by! Poor little souls! ‘all try- 
ing to catch his attention! trying to look pru- 
dent! trying to look gentle! trying to look clev- 
er! The agitation was infectious. Kitty’s heart 
beat fiister and faster, ahd she gave him such a 
shy, imploring look as would have. ‘made him 
ecstatic on earth. But how coolly’ he looked 
her over now, and passed on! 

‘* Now I call that too bad,” said Myra, chuck- 


ling. ‘‘ And you a new-comer too! He might 
have spoken.” 

‘* As if I cared!” cried Kitty. 

**Oh, my dear! no use to say that. We are 


not onearth. We all care, and every body knows 
it; because if no one takes us—do yon see that 
shriveled face over there? That is what we 
grow like, especially if one has no good quali- 
ties. 

**But how do you get the good qualities?” 
asked Kitty, curiously. 

“*Oh! Ican hardly tell. ‘Think of improving 
things, I suppose. We have lectures too; but I 
never can keep awake; or else I catch myself 
thinking about my hair, or wondering about the 
fashions. Were hoops‘ out when you came? 
There comes another one. Oh! I wish he 
would look this way !” 

But no, he turned into another path; and, 
watching him, Kitty saw him awaited with the 
same eagerness and followed by the same crush- 
ing disappointment. 





~ §¢ Hateful, odious ereatures!” she cried, indig- 
“nantly, Pic ed they come here to aggravate 
‘us? this way, and, as we wait, turning 
to the left, and from there veering suddenly to 
the right about to play with the hearts and hopes 
of as many as possible! I say it is monstrous!” 

*“No more monstrous, Miss Clover, than you 
are,” answered a tw é * : 

‘* The lecture! the lecture !”” whispered Myre, 
“much good may it do you!” 

‘*Every gentleman-has a right to make a 
choice,” continued the voice. ‘‘ Ladies should 
not risk their hearts and hopes readily ; and sure- 
ly a man°has a right to use his eyes: and look 
where he Le : 

Now, Kitty had said something very like this, 
on that last nightof the Opera, when Brown had 
accused her'of trifling with him. 

vaaeeas cheidaibionion ten I — im- 
pertinence,” she sdid,»reddening furiously. 

“You will hear plenty of it,” observed the 


consoling Myra. ) 

‘* Miserable place!” exclaimed Kitty, twisting 
angrily on her stem;* but just then she saw 
Brown Pudding. He was walking up and down, 
not looking her way; but studying a little minia- 
ture that he held inthis hand. 

‘That is not my miniature,” thought Kitty, 
aloud. 

“*¥ should fancy not,” answered Myra, sharply. 
‘¢ That is a miniature out of the good lovers’ pic- 
ture-gallery. “When he comes each lover selects 
the picture that suits him best, and studies it, and 
if he takes any of us it’is sure to be the person 
who resembles his picture most. \ Your miniature, 
indeed! Let me tell you that the more he exam- 
ines that the less he will care for your color, and 
your little mouth, and your straight nose that 
you are so proud of.” 

‘*T am not proud of it,” said Kitty. 

‘** You know you are,” snapped Myra, so un- 
pleasantly that’ Kitty would not have spoken 
again only her curiosity got the better of her. 
Brown was continually turning the miniature, and 
seeming to compare one side with the other; and 
she could not help questioning Myra. 

“On that other side,” returned Myra, ma- 
liciously, ‘‘is that straight nose that you are so 
proud of, and your hair and your eyes, just as 
they will be. All the little scornful lines, just as 
they will be. The corners of your mouth turned 
down, as they will be. Your color gone, as it 
will go. Just the same weak look that you al- 
ways wear. You, as you will be, without your 
youth, plumpness, good spirits, crimps, and curls! 
And for all your straight nose, I can tell you, 
you are not pretty, Kitty Clover!’ On the other 
side is Hattie Strong, who has all the good qual- 
ities, as she will be! And there is no denying 
it, Kitty Clover: those girls that have clear, pleas- 
ant faces, and quiet, sensible eyes, and that do 
not depend on their hair and dress, as we do, 
wear better than we! You ean see for yourself 
now. ‘The miniature is turned this way.” 

‘*T do not care to see it,” returned Kitty, 
swelling with jealous rage at the sight of her 
serf and servant devouring another woman’s pic- 
ture before her eyes. 

**Let him go,” she said to herself; but he had 
never looked to her so well worth keeping; and 
as he glanced at that moment toward her she 
felt a sudden hope. She gave him a shy, im- 
ploring glance. It fell‘on him as if he had been 
soemuch steel.. He did not even seem to see it, 
but turned again to study the miniature. Grief 
and rage tore little Kitty’s heart, and tears blind- 
ed her eyes. 

‘*The brute! I hate him!” she said; but even 
as she spoke he looked her way once more, and, 
dashing away the tears, tried to smile. 

**Tt is of no use to do that,” observed Myra, 
kindly. ‘‘'The good lovers learn all these arts 
at the lectures. He knows that you are burst- 
ing with jealousy, if you do stretch your mouth 
so.” 

But the smile must have had its effect after 
all, for Brown pocketed the miniature, and walked 
down the path to Kitty. 

**Good-morning, Kitty.” 

‘* Good-morning,” returned Kitty, tremulous- 


ly. 
Me Fine day,” pursued Brown, taking no notice 
of her agitation. 

A fine day! it was all blackness of darkness 
to Kitty. 

** Of course you think so,” she answered. 

‘* What is the matter now ?” inquires Brown, 
looking astonished. 

**You do not care for me, or you would not 
ask that. But of course, you do not care for 
me. ' Walking about with that miniature in your 

ocket !” 

**Oh! come now! You are cross, because 
you are fast on that stem, and you would like to 
sée the fast too.” 4 

Kitty thinks that she has reason to be, but, re- 
membering that if she wins Brown it must be by 
good qualities, struggles with her vexations. 

‘¢ Perhaps I am,” she says, sighing. 

“ Why look so unpleasant ?” continued Brown. 
“You can hardly expect me to admire such a 
sour face as that. Why not smile and sing ?” 

Kitty tried. She brushed away her tears; she 
perked up her little head, and, clearing her throat, 
commenced ‘‘ Sweet Kitty Clover.” ~ But, oh 
dear! Brown had forgotten her already, and he 
was studying his miniature again; and when he 
had sufficiently examined it, 

**Yes,” he said, jauntily, ‘it is a fine place; 
TE am quite charmed with it!” and walked away. 

He! he! he! tittered all the other flirts, nod- 
ding to each other.’ For Kitty, she was smitten 
with a'sort of stupid wonder. 

‘*“ How can any human being have the heart to 
treat another so?” she exclaimed. ‘‘I wish I 
could be really dead !” 

“*Ts it so much worse for you than for him?” 
asked the lecturing voice. ‘‘Just-such- hopes 
and disappointments, such chokings down of his 








temper and his grievances, such hypocrisies, and 
such submissions to injustice, have made the 
greater part of the last two years of Brown’s life, 
And what have you done to deserve his kind- 
ness? Nothing. But what has he not done to 
deserve yours? The sacrifices that he has made 
mast have touched any woman's heart, but you 
had no heart. No wonder that he is tired of his 
bondage, and prefers Hattie Strong.” - 

**T will never believe that he does, He shall 
not; I will not let him!” exclaimed Kitty, and, 
making a desperate effort, found herself sobbing 
in her chair, and Brown Pudding looking won- 
deringly'at ‘her.’ A 

ME think you fell asleep while I was 

wn 


eB)” . 

“Asleep! “Oh, Brown! you will not marry 
Hattie Strong, will you?” cried Kitty, rushing 
up to him and seizing him by the arm, as if to 
keep him from disappearing. ‘‘ You could not 
do it, could you, Brown?” 

**T should think not,” cried the young man, in 
a rapture; and Kitty drew a long breath. If he 
had been to. the place where the good lovers go, 
and heard those horrid lectures, he had forgotten 
them; that was clear, she thought. 

I think so too, for Brown and Kitty were mar- 
ried last Thursday. 





ONLY SIXTEEN. 


Onty sixteen, and lying there— 

Dead, dumb beanty—soft, golden hair ; 

Hands like the lily, folded and fair— 
Only sixteen. 


Only sixteen—fall bitter tears; : 

Can God want saints of such tender years, 

Who have wrought no ripeness from woes and fears ? 
Only sixteec. 


Only “sixteen” on her coffin-lid; 

Must the sunny hair and sweet lips be hid, 

And we stand helpless, nor dare forbid? 
Only sixteen. 


Only sixteen—why, her books lie here; 
She is yet but a school-girl stretched on the bier, 
A sweet child-woman, how deathless dear! 

Only sixteen. 


Only sixteen—and I loved her !—oh 

God He knoweth what only I know; 

And I never dared press her sweet lips, so! 
Only sixteen. 


Only sixteen, and lying there— 

Dead, dumb beauty—soft, golden hair; 

Hands like the lily, folded and fair— 
; Only sixteen. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MY FIRST HOME. 


Y earliest recollections are of a scene which 
throughout an eventful life has been, and 
to the end of life will remain, in my esteem, the 
brightest region of this various and beautiful 
world. From Indian forests, from the shores of 
mightier rivers, under the light of larger stars, 
my thoughts have flown back to the streams and 
woods of my early home, and taken shelter there, 
as young birds return to the nest they have been 
too eager to abandon. 

I was born in London, in.the year 1731, but 
of my birth-place or of those who watched my 
cradle I have no recollection. My first babyish 
steps trod the soft turf of a gentleman’s park in 
the county of Bucks—a domain so large that in 
my childish ideas the world beyond its bounda- 
ries must needs be very narrow. Deep in the 
heart of this sylvan scene there was a game- 
keepet’s cottage, and to the game-keeper’s honest 
wife I owed those maternal cares which trans- 
formed a sickly infant into a sturdy lad. 

Until my tenth birthday the game-keeper’s cot- 
tage was my only home; the game-keeper, his 
wife, and their one little girl my only friends. 
Nor did I sigh for other companionship or a 
more agreeable abode. ‘The low white cottage, 
cross-barred with ponderous timbers painted 
black, the slanting thatched roof, pointed gables, 
and small casement windows, curtained with 
roses and honey-suckle, appeared to me the per- 
fection of a dwelling-place. It had been called 
the warrener’s lodge in the old times, when the 
skins of rabbits and conies were employed for 
the costume of English knights and squires, and 


. the rabbit-warren was a feature of great import- 


ance ina gentleman’s estate. It still stood .on 
the border of a great warren, the safe keeping 
whereof was one of my foster-father’s duties. 

This tranquil home I loved with all my heart, 
and my little sister Margery—for by that tender 
name I had learned to call -her—I regarded as 
the dearest of created beings. With her I spent 
my days, wandering hand in hand among the 
fern and underwood, knowing the progress of 
time only by the different wild-flowers which the 
changing seasons gave us. 

Nor did we Tack companions and play-fellows 
in our childish sports. ‘The sylvan depths we in- 
habited were alive with wild creatures that had 
grown almost tame in this deep solitude. Mild- 
eyed fawns watched us gravely when we played ; 
squirrels leaped and frisked before us, no more 
conscious than ourselves of life’s realities ; pat- 
tridge and pheasant, blackbird and thrush, flut- 
tered the young fern in the bright days of early 
summer; and in the shadow of a copse that was 
purple with hyacinths the rabbits swarmed thick 
as Virgil's famous bees. ; 

This was my world from my first hours of in- 
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fantine consciousness until my tenth birthday ; 
and bitter was the stroke which ended this phase 
of my life. On the knees of the keeper's wife I 
had uttered. my first prayer; in the brawny arms j 
of the keeper 1 had been carried before I learned 
to walk.. The first syllables which my lips had | 
shaped were those that called these good creat- 
ures Mammy and Daddy. I was but just old 
enough to perceive the progress of events when 
little Margery’s baby face first beamed upon our 
family circle, and from that hour I had tenderly 
loved the fair-haired baby, who grew. betimes 
into-my sister and companion. 

In those early years of my life I tasted perfect 
happiness; and not to the lips of many children 
is that cup offered. Over the fairest childhood 
there is generally some shadow—sickness or 
change of fortune, a cross nurse or a careless 
mother. But in the humble home where I was 
reared there was no skeleton lurking in secret 
cupboard. The keeper and his wife were young, 
honest, and healthy. They loved each other 
fondly, and had affection to spare for the foster- 
child that came to them before their own. For 
these good creatures life was not to be all sun- 
shine; for them, as for me, there were to be 
trial, and tempest, and gloom. But the halcyon 
days of their existence we.e these which I shared 
with them—a period of calm and pure delight, 
which was destined to haunt me in many a scene 
of horror and death, in many an hour of heart- 
sickness and despondency. 

My pleasures in these days were of the sim- 
plest. ‘To trudge beside the keeper on his morn- 
ing round; once, on a rare occasion of never-to- 
be-forgotten delight, to watch with him in the 
moonlit woods for midnight snarers of hare and 
pheasant; to ride to the market-town with Mam- 
my in a lumbering cart, which the good soul 
sometimes drove; to hunt for mushrooms in the 
dewy mornings; to pick blackberries in Septem- 
ber, and to roast chestnuts with Margery among 
the ashes at Christmas—these were the chief ex- 
citements of my childhood. 

Neighbors we had none. The nearest village 
was seven miles away from us. The nearest 
house was the great pile of building in the centre 
of the park—a grand old mansion of the Eliza- 
bethan era, encircled by a broad moat, and ap- 
proached by a grim arched gateway that be- 
longed to a much earlier period. ; 

The fairy tales which I had heard at this time 
must needs have been few; yet I never beheld 
this gloomy gateway, flanked by its twin Gothic 
towers, nor did I.eve peer into the dark still 
water of the moat, witl ut some vague sense of 
the supernatural, some stinctive feeling of awe, 
which was stronger even han my curiosity. 

The dreary quiet of the place, the long rows 
of blank shuttered casements, the absence of 
sound or movement on the terraces and in the 
courts, the massive towers, and the iron-clamped 
gate, which seemed no more likely to be opened 
than the black doors of the mausoleum in the 
park, were indeed calculated to inspire unwont- 
ed thoughts in the breast of childhood. When 
I was old enough to be curious I questioned my 
good-humored Daddy, and he freely imparted all 
he knew about the mansion which filled me with 
such wonder. 

He told me that house and park and woods, 
and the little church within the park-walls, where 
there was service on alternate Sundays, all be- 
longed alike to his mistress, Lady Barbara Le- 
strange, who lived in foreign parts, where her 
husband, Sir Marcus Lestrange, had been sent 
embassador. 

‘* Which be a kind o’ king in its way,” added 
the keeper, with the pride of a faithful servant, 
whose master’s honors are in some sort his own. 

“* And does no one live at the great house now, 
daddy ?” I asked, 

‘*No one but old Anthony Grimshaw and his 
wife, and a couple of women-servants. A rare 
starched gentleman is Tony Grimshaw, and has 
been house-steward to my lady and my lady’s 
father these thirty years. ‘They do say as Mrs. 
Grimshaw's a brimstone; but she have always 
been kind to me and my wife, and ’twould come 
ill from me to say aught agen her. Madge was 
house-maid up at the great house before I mar- 
ried her, in the old earl’s time; and she’s owned 
to me that mother Grimshaw was a bit of a scold. 
She was Martha Peyton then, and own maid to 
Lady Barbara, and they say as she must have 
frightened old ‘Tony into marrying her. But 
she’s been kind to us in the hard winters; and 
when Sissy was born she sent us wine and tea, 
and such-like fal-lals ; so we'll let by-gones be 
by-gones, Robin.” 

‘* And has Lady Barbara been kind to thee, 
daddy?” I asked. (We “‘thee'd” and “ thou’d” 
each other in these parts; but I shall take no 
pains to reproduce the patois of the country, 
which I have indeed in some part forgotten, 
having heard and conversed in many strange 
languages since I first learned my native tongue 
from honest Jack Hawker, my foster-father.) 

“‘Has she been kind to thee, daddy?” I reit- 
erated. 

**Ah, Robin, kind enough in the way of fine 
folks like her. She brought thee to my wife to 
nurse, and has paid me handsome for thy bite 
and sup.” 

This was not the first time I had heard that I 
was but an alien in the home I loved so dearly. 

“‘She brought me, daddy! Where did she 
bring me from ?” 

‘*From London, Rob; where t.ou wouldst 
have starved, poor orphan, but for her. ‘The 
Lord knows where my lady found thee; but 
she was ever charitable and kind to the poor. 
Thou wert the sickliest infant ever these eyes 
looked upon, and thou must thank my. wife 
Madge that thon art here to-day.” 

“*T wish thou wert my. real father, daddy,” I 
said. ‘Whereon sturdy Jack Hawker snatched 


me up in his great arms, and covered me with 





‘¢So do I, little one,” he. cried, with an oath; 
‘*but wishing won’t make thee mine; and some 
day my lady will come and take thee away from 
daddy and mammy.” 

This set me blubbering, and the good fellow 
had hard work to comfort me. His forebodings 
were too quickly realized; for within a year of 
this time my pleasant childish life came to a 
sudden close, and I began the world, 





CHAPTER II. 
PASTORS AND MASTERS. 


I map been gathering sticks in the woods with 
Margery one bright October afternoon, and came 
home loaded, with my little sister trotting merri- 
ly by my side, both of us happy in the conscious- 
ness of deserving mammy’s praise for our labors. 
We came bounding into the cozy little kitchen ; 
but, finding no one there, threw down our bur- 
dens and went in search of mammy. We paused, 
awe-struck, on the threshold of the parlor, that 
sacred Sabbath chamber, where portraits of King 
William and Queen Mary hung on each side of 
the chimney-piece, and where an earthen-ware 
pot of fresh flowers always adorned the some- 
what cheerless hearth. In this room, so rarely 
used as to be in a manner a chamber of mystery, 
we beheld mammy seated in solemn converse with 
a stranger;'a tall, thin, pale-faced woman, dressed 
in black, and of a severe aspect ; a woman whose 
face had been plowed and ravaged by that dire 
scourge of those days, the small-pox, and at sight 
of whom little Margery uttered a faint shriek of 
terror, and immediately turned and fled. Not 
so myself, who stood transfixed by the strange 
vision. 

‘*Ts that the boy?” demanded the stranger, 
sternly. a 

My foster-mother faltered an affirmative. 

‘*Come hither, boy,” said the stranger; and I 
obeyed with fear and trembling. 

Upon this she began to question me. 

‘* What is your name?” she asked. 

‘*¢ Robin,” I mumbled. 

‘*Robin what? Nothing but Robin, poor cast- 
away!” 

She shook her head in » dismal manner, and 
groaned aloud. I think it was the first groan I 
had ever heard, and the sound appalled me. 

‘* Robin is but a vulgar name for Robert,” she 
said. ‘Can you read, Robert?” 

I stared on hearing myself addressed by this 
new name. 

‘“*Is the boy.an idiot?” cried the grim stran- 


ger. 

‘My name is Robin,” I answered; ‘and I 
know nowt of reading.” 

This was true. In the circle in which I had 
lived, reading and writing were unknown accom- 
plishments. 

The. stranger shook her head again more dis- 
mally than before. 

‘*It is time you were taken in hand, Master 
Robert,” she said; and I hated her forthwith for 
this persistent alteration of my name. ‘* Would 
you like to live in a big house, and to learn -to 
read and write ?” 

‘*T’d rather stay with daddy and mammy,” I 
answered, sidling up to my foster-mother, who 
rewarded me with a silent hug. 

‘* And grow up a very heathen in the darkness 
of ignorance?” said the stranger. ‘‘ Happily for 
you, Master Robert, Providence does not permit 
us to choose our own paths, or few among us 
would be snatched from the burning. I have 
had a letter from my lady bidding me take you 
to live at the great house, where my good hus- 
band will undertake your education.’ 

The whole of this speech might have been 
spoken in a foreign language for any comprehen- 
sion [ had of its meaning, except so far as it con- 
veyed. to me the one direful fact that I was to be 
separated from those I loved. I began to cry, 
and little Margery, who had crept back to the 
doorway, curious. to observe the stranger, came 
running into the room, and flung her arms round 
my neck. Her affection conquered her terror 
of the grim stranger, and she looked defiance at 
the dame as she clung to me. 

‘* Naughty woman sha’n’t take ’oo, Rob,” she 
crjed ; but her mother interposed, and laid a firm 
hand on the dear innocent’s lips, 

‘* We shall be very sorry to lose him, Madam,” 
she said, gently; “She has been like our own 
child; and I wish my lady had given us longer 
notice before she took him away.” 

‘* Hoity toity!” cried the dame, indignantly ; 
“*my lady thought she had to do with sensible 
people. You could not suppose you were to keep 
this boy all his life. He has to learn how to get 
an honest livelihood, that he mayn’t be a burden 
on Lady Barbara to the end of the chapter, as 
some folks I would rather not mention were a 
burden upon my lady’s father. He comes of -a 
bad stock, Mistress Hawker; and running wild 
in the forest won’t mend him.” 

On this the keeper’s wife hugged me closer to 
her honest heart. 

‘¢'There is not a better child in the county of 
Bucks,” cried the tender soul, with some warmth. 

Margery, perceiving, as by instinct, that I had 
been maligned, clung about me the closer; and 
thus bound together by grief and affection, and 
encircled by the mother’s fond arms, we defied 
the intruder. 

**I don't come of a bad stock, and I ain’t a 
burden upon any one; and I don't want to live 
at the big house with the nasty black water round 
it; and I don’t like you, because you're ugly ; 
and I won’t leave mammy and daddy.” 

“*T wish you joy of your nurse-child, Margery 
Hawker,” cried the stranger, getting up from her 
chair in a great passion, and stalking to the door. 
‘*His manners and his learning do you credit ; 
and I’m sure my lady will be vastly pleased with 








you when she hears the good effects of your 
care.” 
My foster-mother pleaded pardon for my igno- 





rance in a great fright, for Mrs. Grimshaw held 
a sceptre of regal sway at Hauteville Hall, dur- 
ing the prolonged absence of Sir Marcus and my 
lady. Margery and I were sent from the room 
in disgrace, and retired to weep together in the 
kitchen, where I plighted my youthful troth to 
the sweet young damsel, and swore that none 
but she should be my wife. Better for one of 
us; God knows, better for us both, it may be, if 
I had never forgotten that childish vow, and had 
lived to fulfill it. 

‘*T'll never go to the big, ugly house, Sissy,” 
said L; ‘‘but well be married, and live in the 
woods with the squirrels, and have nuts and ber- 
ries for our dinner.” 

“Yes; but some night we should die of hun- 
ger, and the robins would cover us with leaves ; 
and mammy and daddy would be sorry,” cried 
Madge, who had heard the story of the Children 
in the Wood. 

After this there came a few more careless days, 
during which Margery and I gathered wood in 
the forest, and hunted for nuts in the hazel 
copses, and forgot that there was such a creature 
as black-robed Mrs. Grimshaw upon this world. 
Then came a bleak, bitter morning, when’ my 
foster-mother dressed me in my best clothes, and 
kissed and cried over me before she handed me 
to the executioner. 

The execu oner was a small, sickly-looking 
man, dressed in a suit of chocolate-colored cloth, 
and a carefully-powdered wig. ‘This gentleman 
I was told was Mr. Grimshaw, and to him, as to 
his stately spouse, I was to pay all possible re- 
spect. 

**You'll let him come to see us sometimes, 
won't you, Sir?” asked the keeper’s wife, pite- 
ously. ‘‘He’s been with us over nine years; 
and it’s a sore trouble to lose him.” 

**So it be, wife, a sore trouble,” growled the 
keeper.—‘ Thou lt think on us sometimes, won’t 
thee, Bob?” 

** Ay, ay, he shall think of you, and come to 
see you too,” replied the chocolate-colored gen- 
tleman, good-naturedly. 

Even this little speech inclined me to prefer 
Mr. Grimshaw to his respectable consort. 

**Thou'lt mind thy book, Robin, and do as 
thou art bid,” urged my foster-mother; ‘‘ and 
thy new friends will love thee; and thou'lt come 
to see thy old friends sometimes.” 

“‘Every day, if they'll let me,” I answered, 
sobbing. 

After this there were many embraces and many 
tears, until Mr. Grimshaw grew impatient, and 
said we must begone. So I tore myself away 
from those dear souls, who had made my child- 
hood happy, and put my hand into that of the 
house-steward. 

The day was bleak and wintry, and we trudged 
off at a good rate among the crisp fallen leaves. 
I looked back at the keeper’s cottage. Ah, dear 
home, mine no longer! How many years were 
to pass before I should inhabit any other dwell- 
ing which I could dare call by the fond name of 
home! Mansion and palace, tent and dungeon, 
were to be my- habitation in the shifting scenes 
of life; but long and far were to be my wander- 
ings before I rested again beside so cheery a 
hearth, or among friends so dear. 

The walk from the keeper’s cottage to the Hall 
was a long one, and I had ample leisure in which 
to observe the countenance of my new guardian 
as I tramped by his side among the drift of with- 
ered leaves and the fallen fir-cones which I had 
gathered so merrily but yesterday with little Mar- 
gery. It was not a hard or sour face at which I 
looked; and with the quick instinct of childhood 
I divined that this gentleman in the chocolate- 
colored coat would be my friend. I pushed my 
hand a little farther into his, and drew closer to 
him as we walked on. Fora long time we walk- 
ed.in silence, but by-and-by the old gentleman 
looked down at me with a curious glance. 

**You are but a little chap to begin your school- 
ing,” he said ; ‘‘ but I see you are no fool, and I 
think you and I may get on well enough to- 
gether.” 

After this he questioned me for some time 
about my past life and its simple pleasures, and 
conversed with me kindly until: we came to our 
destination. We did not pass beneath the shadow 
of the great Gothic archway ; that ponderous gate- 
way had not been opened since Lady Barbara 
Lestrange’s last residence at, Hauteville. We 
crossed a narrow stone bridge of modern con- 
struction, which spanned the moat upon the in- 
ferior side of the Hall, and entered the house by 
a little door, the key whereof my companion took 
from his capacious pocket. 

Within I saw shadowy stone passages that 
seemed endless, incalculable doors of darkest 
oak. The silence and gloom of the place were 
awful to my childish mind. I clung closer to 
Mr. Grimshaw, and shuddered at the echoing 
noise of our footsteps on the smooth stone flags. 
We crossed a great hall where tattered rags of 
many-colored silks hung from the vaulted roof, 
and where shone upon me, for the first time in 


The floor of this chamber-was of alternate 
squares of block and-white marble. The effigy 
of a mailed knight, bestriding a plumed war- 
steed of painted wood, shone in the rainbow 
light from the great window; and at the oppo- 
site end of the hall a staircase, with elaborately- 
carved balustrades in black oak, led to a gallery 
which made the circuit of the roof. 

At this chamber I gazed with delight and won- 
der, and for the moment forgot my awe of the 
gloomy house. From the hall my companion 
led me into a long saloon, with ten windows, 
overlooking a small Italian flower-garden, within 
the moat. Here I beheld more books than I 
could have supposed were contained in all the 
world. seeing that one volume—a clumsy leather- 
bound ‘‘ breeches” Bible—comprised the keeper's 





entire library. From wall to ceiling this long 


and lofty room was lined with volumes, for the 
most part in handsome, though somewhat som- 
bre, bindings. Wings had been constructed, 
abutting into the room, for the accommodation 
of more books ; and these abutments divided the 
spacious apartment into pleasant nooks and re- 
tiring-places, where I thought it must needs be 
very agreeable to sit on a bright summer day, 
when the flowers in the pleasaunce were all in 
bloom. 

**See, Master Robert,” said my new friend. 
‘**You open your eyes wide at sight of so many 
books. What would you say if I told you that I 
had read them every one, or, at any rate, know 
the contents of every one—from the big brown 
folios down yonder to the smart little duodeci- 
mos on those narrow shelves near the ceiling? I 
was my late lord’s librarian as well as his house- 
steward, and all these books are still in my care, 
and are likely to be till I die: and then | know 
not how it will fare with them, for books are like 
children, and must be cared for by those that 
love them.” 

He hurried me from the library—where I would 
fain have stood gaping longer-—by a small door 
almost hidden between two book-cases. ‘This 
door led us away from the light and the sunshine 
into a dark and narrow passage, at the end of 
which Mr. Grimshaw opened other door, and 
pushed me into a square oak-paneled room, where 
1 beheld the black-robed woman whom I had seen 
at the keeper’s cottage. 

She was sitting at a table working, with a 
great wicker-basket before her. She laid down 
her work as we entered, and gazed upon me with 
menacing eyes. 

My heart sank as I encountered those search- 
ing glances. 

‘*So, Master Robert, you have come at last! 
I began to think that you and my husband were 
lost in the woods.” 

I almost wished that this misfortune had be- 
fallen us, as I quailed beneath Mrs. Grimshaw’s 
stern gaze. Surely the berries and the robins 
and the brief summer-day life of children aban- 
doned in the forest would have been better than 
existence shared with Mrs. Grimshaw. 

‘* Now, Master Robert,” said at lady, ‘‘ this 
is where you are to live until you go out into the 
world to earn your own bread, which will be as 
soon as you are old enough to turn to an honest 
trade, or sit upon a junior-clerk’s stool in a mer- 
chant’s office. You are to live with me and my 
husband, and to learn what he teaches you, and 
to do »« I bid you, or it will be the worse for you. 
An* .ark you, young gentleman ; there is to be 
no gadding about the park, or sneaking down to 
John Hawker’s cottage, to waste your time among 
vagabonds and idlers.” 

She spoke to me as if I had been fifteen years 
old instead of ten. But there was one part of 
her speech I understood well enough. 

‘¢My daddy is no vagabond,” I cried, in 'ig- 
: “Sand this gentleman said I should gc 

*¢ Ay, ay, I promised as much as that,” an- 
swered Mr. Grimshaw, with an apologetic air. 
‘* Hawker and his wife seemed so sorry to lose 
the boy, and the boy cried at leaving them ; and 
I could not well avoid promising—” 

“*You’re a fool, Anthony Grimshaw!” cried 
his wife, angrily. 

She rang a bell, which was answered very 
promptly by a plump, rosy-faced woman in a 
mob-cap and big white apron. 

“This is the young gentleman, Betty,” said 
Mrs. Grimshaw ; ‘‘take him to his room, and 
see that he washes his face and hands before he 
comes back to dinner.” 

The maid led me off through the dark passage 
and up a narrow wooden staircase, into a small 
whitewashed chamber, neatly but poorly furnish- 
ed. ‘This room she told me was mine; and as 
it was superior to any chamber in Jack Hawker’s 
cottage, I felt somewhat proud of the proprietor- 
ship. 

‘*Has Mrs. Grim been unkind to you, boy?” 
asked Betty, as she scrubbed my face with a 
merciless prodigality in the matter of soap. 

“*Mrs, Grim?” 

‘¢Pshaw! Grimshaw, child. We call her 
Mrs. Grim for short. The name fits her to a 
t; but Mrs. Brimstone would be still better; for 
brimstone she is and brimstone she ever will be. 
Has she been scolding you?” 

‘*She has not been very kind,” I answered, 
whimpering. 

‘*No, and it ain’t in her nature; so don’t ex- 
pect it. She was turned sour close upon twelve 
years ago, when a fine gentleman that she’d have 
given her eyes for laughed and talked and made 
a fool of her with his pretty speeches and pretty 
looks, and then walked off and forgot all about 
her. J know! She took the small-pox after 





my life, the splendor of an old stained-glass win- ' 
dow. 


that, and lost her beauty, which was never 
much to my mind, and that didn’t mend. her 
_ temper. She hasn’t had a civil word for any 
body since then; and how old Grim could have 
been such a fool as to marry her, unless she 
frightened him into it, I can’t think. But he 
did; and now she’s turned Methody, and is al- 
ways going after preachings at all the towns 
round about, and leads us all the life of dogs.” 
Thus did Mrs. Betty give vent to her opinions 
while engaged with my toilette, and it is to be 
observed that from this time forth I became the 
habitual recipient of confidences ill adapted to 
my tender years. People who have but few com- 
panions with whom to converse will find relief 
| in opening their minds to a little child; and 
whether it was Anthony Grimshaw who dilated 
on the history of the house he served, or Betty 
who reviled her mistress, I listened with equal 
patience, and with no small interest; and being 
! henceforth cut off for the most part from inter- 
course with children, and denicd all childish 
sports, I acquired a gravity and a curious spir- 
it not common to my age. : 
When Betty had scrubbed and brushed me 
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into a becoming state of reiness and stiffness, 
she conducted me back to the oak parlor, where 
I dined in state with my new guardians, attend- 
ed on by Betty in a clean white apron, 

Mrs. Grimshaw found a great deal to say about 
my boorish demeanor, and the ill use I made of 
knife and fork, the former of which I was indeed 
accustomed to use with a freedom and a dexteri- 
ty unknown in polished circles. ‘The dinner was 
of the plainest, but served with much neatness ; 
and after the cloth had been removed Mrs. Grim- 
shaw kept the obsequious Betty employed for a 
quarter of an hour in polishing the dark walnut- 
wood table on which we had dined. 

Even after this operation Betty was not free to 
depart, for Mrs. Grimshaw bade her seat herself 
at a respectful distance, in order to hear the con- 
clusion of a sermon, one half of which she had 
heen edified by upon the previous day. 

** And I hope you feel some inward benefit 
from Mr. Whitefield’s precious eloquence, Bet- 
Ke ” said Mrs. Grimshaw. ‘‘I grieve to say 
there are some rocky hearts upon which the 
blessed seed falls in vain; some heathenish 
minds that prefer to pore over any dusty rub- 
bish in a foreign language, rather than to heed 
the voice of the mighty Judge calling sinners to 
judgment.” 

Her looks were directed at her husband during 
the latter part of this speech, and he, by his an- 
swer, acknowledged that it was leveled at him. 

‘* Why, truth to tell, Martha,” he said, ‘‘ there 
may be some that are not inclined to stand before 
Mr. Whitefield for judgment. If I am to be 
brought to believe that one section of mankind 
is destined for grace, and the rest doomed to per- 
dition unspeakable, and that our good works and 
gentle deeds in this world shall avail us nothing 
with Him who gave the woman of Samaria His 
blessing in exchange for a cup of cold water, I 
will be taught by Calvin at first hand, and not 
Mr. Whitefield at second hand. We have the 
Genevese edition of John Calvin’s works, in 
twelve folio volumes, in the library yonder; 
and I can read the ‘ Institutes’ for myself if 
needs be, But it has been my custom to smoke 
my pipe on the terrace after dinner for the last 
five-and-thirty years of my life; and with your 
leave, wife, I shall continue to do so, till pipe and 
I go out together.” By this I perceived that old 
Anthony Grimshaw was not completely under his 
wife’s dominion. 

‘* Will you come with me, Master Bob?” he 
asked; and I sprang up; eager to follow him. 

Mrs. Grimshaw groaned aloud. 

‘*'The boy will stop, for the profit of his sinful 
soul,” she said, in.a tone of command. ‘‘Sit 
down over against Betty, child.” 

I seated myself meekly, while Mr. Grimshaw 
lighted his pipe, and went, out by a half-glass 
door that opened on the terrace—a noble prom- 
enade going all round the house, and bordered 
on this side by a bank close planted with ever- 
greens sloping to the broad moat. oe 

Then began the reading of Mr. Whitefield’s 


sermon, which was performed in a hard, harsh 


voice by Mrs. Grimshaw, Of the sermon I know 
no more than that it was of appalling and threat- 
ening import, and that it seemed to my.childish 
ears interminable. Betty yawned more than 
once ;' and’ on: one occasion I ‘saw .her on. the 
point of sinking into a peaceful slumber; but 
she caught herself.up with an effort, and stared 
at her mistress with unblinking eyes when that 
lady turned her gaze toward the handmaiden. 
When the discourse Was at last ended, Betty 
declared herself beyond measure  edified, but 
seemed, nevertheless, somewhat glad to with- 
draw. d 

Mr. Grimshaw had passed the window several 
times during the pious lecture,.and appeared at 
the glass door, still smoking, @ few minutes after 
it was over, : 

‘“May I go to the gentleman, ma’am?” I 
asked; and Mrs. Grimshaw having nodded as- 
sent, I ran out and put my hand into that of her 
husband’s, who received me with a kind smile. 

‘*T like you so much,” I said, ‘‘ becanse you're 
kind, like daddy, though you, don’t speak like 
him.” , 

From this-time forth Anthony Grimshaw and 
I were fast friends; and the old. man’s gentle 
treatment enabled me to endure his wife’s harsh 
usage with all due meekness. Her conduct ney- 
er varied, Stern and sour in her bearing to- 
ward all her little world, her. manner to me_be- 
trayed an aversion which she would fain haye 
concealed. _ Hard, bitter, and implacable as,my 
own evil fate, she cast her vengeful shadow across 
my boyhood; and if she could have prevented 
the sun from shining on me, or could have stunt- 
ed my growth and wasted my flesh by the influ- 
ence of her baleful :gaze, I believe she would 
have exercised her evil power. . It’ was not till 
later. that I obtained the key to the mystery of 
her feelings with regard té. me. . She had happi- 
ly little power to do me diarm, for I was intrust- 


ed to her keeping by a mistress whom she feared, | 


and whom self-interest compelled her to serve 
with submission and fidelity.’ She had, however, 
the power to make my life more or less uncomfort- 
able by small cruelties and petty slights, by cold 
looks and bitter words; and this privilege she 
exercised without stint. Had it not been for her 
husband’s kindness I might have fared ill in that 
splendid mansion, where I was a humble and 
nameless dependent; but his goodness to me 
never wavered, nor did his protection ever fail 
me in the hour of need. 

My first night in my lonely chamber was a 
very. sad one. In my dreams I went back to 
the warrener’s lodge and the dear souls I loved ; 
but even in those dreams the bitter sense of 
separation clung to.me, and I felt that I saw the 
familiar faces across an impassable gulf. 

My studies began on the’next day in the par- 
lor where Mrs. Grimshaw sat at work; and I 
felt her eyes upon me while I was being initiated 
into the mysteries of the alphabet by my friend 


Anthony. From this time my life became an 
unvarying routine. Early breakfast in the oak 
ow a walk with Mr. Grimshaw about the 
jouse and in the grand old stone quadrangle, 
where Hercules and his club held guard over a 
marble fountain which had once been the glory 
of the place. Then back to the oak parlor‘ for 
lessons, which lasted till the early dinner. Then 
Mrs, Grimshaw’s lecture from the last-published 
pamphlets of Whitefield or Wesley, or some mi- 
nor lights of the new non-conforming church, and 
Betty’s smothered yawns, and Anthony Grim- 
shaw’s figure passing to and fro before the win- 
dows, and-my own weariness always in precise- 
ly the same measure, At six we drank tea;-a 
solemn ceremony, from the gentility whereof 
Mrs, Grimshaw took much pride. At half past 
eight she read prayers to her husband and my- 
self, and to the three servants of the great mel- 
ancholy house—Betty, a buxom girl called Mar- 
tha, and a rheumatic old woman, who lived in 
some stony obscurity in the kitchens, and only 
quitted her lair for this evening ceremonial. 
After prayers I was hustled off to my chamber 
by Betty, while my guardians supped together in 
grim state. I should often have gone to bed 
hungry if it had not been for Betty, who brought 
me a crust of bread and.a basin of milk, which 
I ate and drank seated on the edge of my bed 
with more enjoyment than I ever derived fyom 
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the ceremonial meals in the oak parlor.. On 
Sundays there were no lessons, but there was 
chapel—to my youthful mind a far greater trial. 
Mr. Grimshaw went on alternate Sundays to the 
little church in the wood, and to have gone thith- 
er with him would have been happiness unspeak- 
able to me, for at this time-honored tabernacle 
I should have met Jack Hawker and his wife, 
and dear little Margery. But here Mrs. Grim- 
shaw had a convenient opportunity for exercis- 
ing her tyranny, and avenging that unconscious 
sin which I had committed against her by com- 
ing into this bleak world. So she ordained that 
I should accompany herself and. the two maids 
to the meeting-house in Brewer’s-yard—a stifling 
upper room, little better than a loft, in which 
the Rev. Simeon Noggers, an awakened tailor, 
held forth every Sunday to a select congregation 
of Wesleyans. In this airless chamber I under- 
went the tortures of a weekly suffocation while the 
Reverend Simeon pounded his deal reading-desk 
and exhorted his fellow-sinners, from the black- 
ness of whose guilt he appeared to derive a dis- 
mal ‘satisfaction. From that respectable teach- 
er I learned that it was rather advantageous for 
the soul to be dyed of-the darkest hue, in order 
that its renovation might be the more astound- 
ing. There I heard no exhortations to the weak 
and wavering; no friendly counsel for the small 
debtor, whose payments were but a little in ar- 
rear, and who needed only a brave endeavor to 























“AT THIS CHAMBER I GAZED WITH DELIGHT AND WONDER." 





‘set his affairs in order and regain his solvent con- 
dition. “The Reverend Simeon addressed his 
flock as if convinced that they were so many 
fraudulent bankrupts, conscious that they could 
never pay a shilling in the pound, and rather to be 
congratulated than otherwise on their ignomini- 
ous insolvency. 

“ Believe!” cried the awakened Noggers, ‘‘and 
prove your faith as I do, not as St. Paul did. 
Prove it by long prayers and reiterated invoca- 
tions, in which the familiarity of affection verges 
on the blasphemy of presumptuous folly ; prove 
it by howlings and beatings of the breast, by up- 
turned eyeballs, and solemn shakings of the head, 
and consistent condemnation of all mankind ex- 


cept the elect of Brewer’s-yard.” 


This was the gist of Mr. Noggers’s teaching, 
which I heard during the ten most impressiona- 
ble years of my life, and which did much to make 
me. in early manhood a disciple of Bolingbroke 
and Hobbes. . It fell to my lot in after-years to 
hear both Wesley and Whitefield, and I then 
perceived the difference between a man of orig- 
inal mind and deep-rooted convictions and the 
ignorant imitators who.assume his functions with- 
out one of the gifts that have qualified their mas- 
ter for his office. I know. that to that good man 
John Wesley there came much trouble and per- 
plexity from the ill-advised officiousness and spas- 
modic industry of some among his followers. 
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Doubtless he found other laborers better fitted to 
work with him in the vineyard, and it must never 
be forgotten that the uprising of the sect which 
bears his name has done much to arouse the slug- 
gards of the Established Church, who had sore 
need of some revolution to awaken them from 
slumber. 

For nearly ten years my life at Hauteville was 
all of the same pattern; my studies laborious, my 
pleasures of the rarest. Indeed, the only holiday 
I knew in these days was an occasional visit to 
Jack Hawker’s cottage, and Mrs. Grimshaw took 
care that I should not often enjoy this happiness. 
The distance was long, and my task-mistréss con- 
trived to find reasons for refusing me the leisure 
required for such a visit.. It was only when An- 
thony Grimshaw interfered in my behalf that I 
was allowed the privilege of an afternoon’s holi- 
day.. Dearly then did I-love the long walk 
through the park, the cozy supper by Jack 
Hawker’s hearth, and the return in the dewy 
moonlight to the great enchanted castle, which, 
even after years of residence within its ponderous 
walls, still retained for me something of its awful 
mystic charm. 

Although to the last degree monotonous, my life 
during these years was not unhappy. In Anthony 
Grimshaw I had a true friend, and-such a tutor 
as few prosperous young noblemen of my day 
could have boasted. From the hour in which he 
first introduced me to the hieroglyphics of the 


English alphabet to the proud day in which he 
smiled upon my successful rendering of a love-dit- 
ty by Rochester into Anacreontics in pure Greek, 
he made the steeps of Parnassus easy and the 
waters of Pieria sweet forme. It was a delight 
to him to have some one to whom to impart his 
ripe store of history and legend, and he found me 
a willing and delighted listener to that cherished 
lore. I knew every biography in Plutarch, and 
every adventure of Ulysses, before I could read 
the easiest page in my spelling-book ; and I was 
lured on through the slough of despond which the 
juvenile student must pass by the knowledge that 
the great brown-backed folios in the library con- 
tained innumerable stories delightful as those my 
master told me. The time came when very few 
of the brown-backed volumes contained any mys- 
tery for me, and when I could read alike easily 
in English, French, and Latin; and from that 
time forth my chief pleasure was found in the 
long library, where I used to spend my leisure 
hours curled up in one of the deep-recessed win- 
dows with a folio on my knees. 

The noble old Elizabethan mansion was a 
source of perpetual pleasure to me. The great 
empty rooms reverberated with the echo of my 
footsteps as I roamed at large, with my tutoi’s 
official bunch of keys in my pocket. |The very 
poetry of ghostliness pervaded these spacious, 
untenanted chambers. All was swept and gar- 
nished-; there was no trace of dust, no token of 
neglect; but the emptiness was none the less 
dismal. The house had the unmistakable air 
of a long-deserted habitation. All the bright- 
ness had faded from curtains and carpets, the 
gilding was tarnished, the paint was worn and 
dull; an unchangeable odor of dead rose-leaves 


‘| and mouldy lavender perfumed the atmosphere ; 


the stillness of rooms that had once been noisy 
with the bustle and grandeur of state-reception 
and familiar assembly was more oppressive than 
the solemn calm of a church-yard. But to me 
there was a subtle delight in that dead calm, that 
utter stillness. My imagination ran riot in those 
empty chambers. At will I peopled them with 
the shades of the mighty dead. The Virgin 
Queen revisited the house where she had been 
entertained in wondrous state by the first Baron 
Hauteville; and I saw her in all her great little- 
ness, the cynosure of statesmen and flatterers, 
philosophers and sycophants, lovers who never 
loved her, courtiers who dared not trust her, 
embassadors who registered her every look and 
word for swift transm’ ion to their masters, 
spies who watched in .e Stuart: interest, and 
hungered for the hov when this great Queen 
should be dust. Swif assed that radiant vision 
of queenly grandeur id human weakness, and 
lo! ‘the rush and terror of civil war. Buffets 
ransacked of their gold and silver store; plate 
melted or sold to foreign Jews; trusty captains 
playing at hide and seek in chimneys and secret 
closets ; Cromwell’s grim soldiers battering at the 
gates. A sudden cry of horror through the land ; 
halls hung with black ; bells tolling slow and sol- 
som in the wintry morning, and England king- 
ess, 

Again the scene changes, and it is the garish 
summer noontide of the Restoration. 

**Room there for my Lord Rochester!” cried 
the nobles by the great gilded doors of the white 
and gold banquet-hall; ‘‘ way there, knaves, for 
his grace the Duke of Buckingham!” and athwart 
the slanting shaft of motes dancing in the sun- 
shine came the shadows of Wilmot and Vil- 
liers, in their silken-embroidered suits of French 
make, with long, curling perukes and ribbon-be- 
fringed jerkins, stars and orders blazing on their 
breasts, and a languid light in their eyes. As I 
sat by the cold, empty hearth, and mused with 
dreamy eyes fixed on the opposite doorway, the 
room grew crowded with the notabilities of the 
Restoration ; I could almost hear the fluttering 
fringes and sword-knots of those butterfly lord- 
lings; but with a thought they vanished; and 
here was hook-nosed William, grave and silent 
as his mighty ancestor, and stately St. John, and 
courteous Harley, and anon all the wits and beaux, 
generals and statesmen, of dull Queen Anne. 

Not alone with the great whom I had read of 
did I people those desolate rooms. At my bid- 
ding other shadows grew into life. From the 
canvas on the walls.of picture-gallery and saloon 
the images of the dead descended to walk again 
in the rooms they had inhabited living. Haute- 
villes of the Elizabethan age, and Hautevilles of 
the Restoration; Hautevillés who fought in the 
low countries with Marlborough, and sat in the 
senate with Harley: about these, of whose his- 
tories I then knéw-so little, I dreamed my dreams. 
This dark cavalier had loved and won that fair- 
haired maiden with tender blue eyes and simple 
pastoral dress; that smooth-faced boy-soldier had 
wooed and been scorned by.the haughty damsel 
with eagle glance and towering head-gear. 

For each of these pictured faces I wove my 
little romance, but was not the less eager to ex- 
tort some details of their actual lives from my 
kindly tutor. ea 

T often plied him with questions about the dead- 
and-gone masters of that- deserted house, but 
with varying success. He was no gossip or scan- 
dal; and, indeed, was so complete a student that 
he thought more of a rare edition of an original 
classic, or a-noble translation of the sixteenth 
century, than of all the changes and chances of 
the age in which he lived. An occasional Post- 
boy kept him apprised of the conquests our arms 
achieved abroad, and the difficulty our ministers 
found in agreeing at home. But he thought 
more of the Philippics of Cicero than of a smart 
attack from the Opposition, or a scathing reply 
from the polished chief of the famous Broad-bot- 
tom Administration, and was far better acquaint- 
ed with the politics of the Pompeian party than 
with the objects and opinions of the minority at 


to find him in a communicative mood, and then 





Lind hi i Sometimes I was happy enough 


T took care to improve my opportunity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


But no, bitterly for him, he was not dead. 
When Perro and Kledda came to lift him to his 
bed he opened his eyes again and walked to his 
chair, only asking the assistance of their shoul- 
ders. ‘Then, with a terrible stony face, which 
brought back their most shuddering memories of 
nights passed with old Seibert Kearney, and in 
a stern, soulless voice which they had never 
heard from his lips before, he told them he was 
well, quite well again now; that he had fallen 
asleep and had an awful dream; but now he 
was out of it—well, yes, quite well, and they might 
leave him. So they went away, mournfully whis- 
pering to each other that it was that ‘‘ cussed 
brack bottle again ;” but we need not make their 
mistake, for we can read his letter: 

“Garnet Run, Tuesday Morning, 11 o’clock, June 4, 18—. 

“My voor CuTuBert,—How can I find words to tell 
you what I must? In-any way that I can say it it will 
be hard; for I believe that we once loved each other, 
and the semblance is still a great deal to you, though 
the substance departed long, oh! long ago. You are 
aman; and a man, having so many other things in 
life, can live on and be comfortable with the semblance 
of love; but love is a woman's all—she has no business, 
no play, no comrades, no gladdening, maddening drink 
—and when she has not the fact the shadow becomes 
hell to her. 

“T thank God that, though we made the mistake 
we did in joining our lives when we were both ig- 
norant of the world and our hearts’ demands, the 
mistake is not irreparable. I have found the sub- 


stance, and it is very sweet, so sweet that I can not: 


eudure the semblance another day. You will, I pray, 
I trust, knowing how much there is in you to attract 
the woman you ought to marry—I may say I know 
you will tind it too when I am gone. 

“For, my poor Cuthbert, I am going. When you 
read this I shall be on my way to a far country; not 
only another State, but another land. The whole wide 
sea will presently be between us. Let a wider sea— 
forgetfulness—be between us, too. tg, that you 
ever knew me; that you ever caused me, I ever caused 
you, shame and agony. 

“T leave you all my wealth—my heart breaks when 
I think of it—I can not call it by name. In leaving 
that I show you how deep is the love for whose sake 
1am willing to abandon it; show you, too, how little 
desire I have to hurt yous for I might take the pre- 
cious thing I mean and leave you comfortless ; but for 
its own sake, for yours, I will not. I can be generous, 
even while it breaks my heart, for to be loved as I am 
—with the first, only love of a great, strong, noble, 
yes! divine nature—raises a woman vp to the height 
Ro magnanimity, pays her for all loss, even for 

is. 

“Oh, for God's sake, teach not the treasure I leave 
to hate, to curse me! To forget me, if you will—yes, 
it is better so! And in the long years to come that 
will be hard enough for me to think of—me, who 
would have died for it! To forget, then; but oh, not 
to hate nor curse! 

“And if you marry again, as you will, marry a wo- 
man who will be a good mother, who will not hate 
mine because she must hate me. 

. ‘It will be vain to try to track me. I shall be 
hidden to-night, as if I were at the bottom of the sea. 
So b nr yourself, spare the good name of that un- 
speakably precious treasure I have left you. Let there 
be no noisy search for one who can never be found, 
one who henceforth—oh ! it seems strange, seems aw- 
ful, to know that these are the last words that shall 
ever pgss between us—must be 

“Drap To you FoREvER.” 

After the servants had gone Cuthbert satin his 
chair with the same terrible stony face, and in per- 
fect silence, for nearly half an hour. Lily would 
Not go back to bed, but climbed upon his lap and 
nestled against his bosom, crying bitterly. He 
hardly seemed to notice that she was there till he 
felt her shivering ; +then returned to the outer 
world only long enough to reach a folded blanket 
from the foot-board and throw it around her little 
night-gown. 

Oh, papa! Own, own darling papa, tell 
Lily where you are sick!” she sobbed, stroking 
his cheeks with her tiny hand. ‘‘ Dear, lovely, 
precious papa! speak to your only little girl— 
Kiss your own Lily! Ain’t I your lamb any 
more? Do speak to me and kiss me! ‘Tell me 
if you're sick! Precious own papa—your face 
frightens me so!” 

Cuthbert’s only answer was to press his lips 
upon her lovely forehead, mechanically as a sleep- 
walker. 
still more terribly. 

**Papa! papa!” she almost screamed, ‘I’m 
afraid! I’m dreadfully afraid—aren’t you dying ? 

You mustn't die! Til pray for you!” And slip- 


They felt cold as ice, and frightened her 





ping down from his knees, she threw herself be- 
side them on her own—to take refuge in the dear 
heart to which her too early clouded infancy had 
already brought so many griefs without ever find- 
ing it shut. 

‘¢Oh sweet, lovely Jesus!” she cried, in a 
trembling voice, ‘‘we’re all alone, with nobody 
to help us! I’m such a little girl, and I don’t 
know what to do! Nobody knows what to do 
but you, dear Saviour, and I'm afraid that papa Il 
die before we can get any doctor! Save him! 
Please, please save him—save him as you did 
when your little Lily asked you before! I'll love 
you and thank you always—when I get to heaven 
I'll fall down and kiss you where t!.e cruel nails 
went in. I'll take my little harp and sing to 
you forever. Don't let my papa die! Oh! oh!” 
Sobs choked her voice, but she clung to her fa- 
ther, and driving them back again, went on: 
** And oh! we're so sad to-night that our hearts 
are breaking! Dear Saviour, we don’t know 
what’s become of mamma! Jesus, sweet Jesus, 
bring back my own, own dear mamma—” 

‘*Stop! stop! my poor desolate baby!” groan- 
ed Cuthbert, covered from head to foot with a 
great spasm of agony. ‘‘Oh, Lily! you have no 
mamma! Oh, my broken-hearted darling—my 
own little motherless girl!” 

“* Papa!” shrieked Lily, leaping to her feet, 
with a face as white as death—‘‘ are you having 
another dreadful dream? Oh, how haven't I got 
anymamma? Have youheard? Where is she? 
Is she dead ?” 

“*My God! Oh, my God! How shall I tell 
her?” . He clenched his nails into his palms well- 
nigh till the blood came. ‘‘ Dead, my darling? 
Yes, dead! Dead to you and me forever! Oh, 
my little desolate orphan lamb —dead, dead! 
Say, God, what has she done to thee —what 
vengeance hadst thou to wreak on this harmless 
baby head? J am a wretch, without claim to 
shelter—a cumbering tree oft digged around—a 
fruitless vine oft pruned ; men might gather and 
burn me—thine axe might cut me down—thy 
lightning fall and blast me to the root—I would 
not cavil or complain. But she—what quarrel 
hadst thou with the child? Oh, cruel as Death 
and the Grave—merciless as Hell—to murder her 
thus!. Come, my baby—come and nestle close. 
All of father and mother He has left you is here. 
She is dead, dead, dead!” 

For a moment Lily stood stupefied; then 
crept again into her father's breast, and child- 
hood’s blessed relief came to her—a tempest of 
tears, mingled with bitter moans and cries, until 
her strength was utterly exhausted. Then for 
several minutes she lay in an almost lifeless lull, 
brokenly murmuring between her sobs, ‘‘ Only, 
only, own papa.” 
grief overpowered her own. The wonderful force 
of character which had marked her little span of 
life since babyhood with self-control and self- 
forgetfulness came back’ to her. She calmed 
herself with such an effort as might be asked in 
vain of many an adult. She sat erect upon her 
father’s lap, and fixing on his haggard face a 
look of undtterable love, said, 

‘*'Fell me all about mamma now. I will not 
cry. I will be your little comforter, precious own 
papa! We haven't got any thing in the world but 
each other now, and we'll never, never, never go 
away from each other any more. Tell me please, 
darling papa.” 

Cuthbert rose, and pouring another tremendous 
draught from the decanter, tossed it down as if it 
had been clear water. 

‘* Dear papa!” said Lily, ** doesn’t that fire- 
poison make you worse ?” 

‘I’m going to tell you all, darling,” answered 
Cuthbert, hoarsely, ‘‘and I haven’t the strength 
without it. It keeps me from feeling what I say 
—and if I feel it, as well as think it, I shall be 
crazy. No! no! I must not-feel, my baby!” 

Then he took her on his lap again and told her 
all. All the facts, but not all their meaning. 
That it was impossible for her to be told.. One 
of the seraphs in the Immediate Presence could 
as little understand it. All that is involved ina 
man’s robbing a neighbor of his wife, and the 
wife’s abandonment of the husband, was incoher- 
ence to her. It was a cruel, hard-hearted thing 
—an ungrateful treachery for any one who pro- 
fessed fraternal love for her father to have taken 
her mother away from him. It. was likewise a 
bitter ingratitude and cruelty for her mother to 


desert them, when they loved her and longed for. 


her so much. To her mind the one deed was 
precisely like that of the gipsy who stole the lit- 
tle girl in her story book, and the other nowise 
different from her own conduct if she had run 


away from home and refused ever to love her |. 


parents or see them any more. The wounded 
marital love and marital honor which made the 
gist of the adult criminality and agony could not 
be otherwise than incomprehensible.to her. Her 
father’s anguish and his asseveration that her 
mother was dead to them she could but dimly 
understand. When she learned that her mother, 
in the literal sense, was still alive, she burst into 
tears of rapture, and cried that she would find 
her and bring her back if she had to beg her way 
barefoot over the world. Cuthbert could not be 
selfish enough to wish that she might feel, like 
him, how devoutly they might have thanked God 
if Ile had laid their heart’s best beloved in her 
grave before they left New England. Not for all 
the wealth of Christendom would he have sullied 
her heavenly mind with the knowledge which 
would have adequately answered her innocent 
question : ‘* Why did Uncle Derrick take mamma 
away from us? Couldn’t he have staid here and 
loved her? Couldn’t she have loved hiin just as 
much and loved us too?” But though he thanked 
God for those sweet baby lips, unstained by the 
blistering fruit of the knowledge of good and evil, 
her innocent, ignorant joy at the fact which was 
his most terrible torture, jarred upon him like 
the cruelest of mockeries. It left him at the very 
direst point of his need so utterly without the 








sympathy of a heart whose sympathy was the 
most precious ; it sent him into his Gethsemane 
so entirely alone. She almost danced with ec- 
stasy when she heard that her mother was not in 
the winding-sheet she had first thought. Tears 
and laughter chased each other over her counte- 
nance, and she kissed him every where on face 
and hands, on his garments, almost from head 
to foot, crying, ‘‘No! no! she isnot dead! she 
is not dead! Mamma is alive yet! thank you, 
dear Jesus! mamma is not dead!” Who can 
fathom the agony with which Cuthbert heard 
this, or with which he listened to her gentle yet 


astonished chiding for a stern despair seeming to | 


her only implacable wrath, when he had said, 
‘Would’ that I could see her in her coftin!” 
Who can measure the struggle by which he held 
himself from toppling over the verge of insanity 
when, in ‘answer to his broken-hearted assertion 
that nothing could ever give him back his wife 
or Lily her mother, her face lighted with what he 
so well knew to be a desperate faith, and she 
said, 

‘*T know mamma has been very naughty and 
very cruel to you, papa, but I will go to her and 
tell her that we will love her always better than 
any body in the world, and put my arms round 
her neck and kiss her and bring her back; then 
we'll forgive her and Uncle Derrick, and pray 
Jesus to give them new hearts, and I'll have my 
mamma again, and we'll all be happy for ever and 
ever.” 

As his brain reeled under these awful utter- 
ances, these terrible incongruities, like the crow- 
ing of a baby at the bright flame jets round the 
fagots which are burning its father at the stake, 
again and again, almost unconsciously, poor Cuth- 
bert sought the solace which, as he had told Lily, 
kept him from feeling all the things he was com- 
pelled to think. When, with a prayer for both 
father and mother on her lips, and exhausted by 
the day’s surfeit of emotion, the little girl dropped 
asleep upon his breast, he gently laid her on the 
bed, and, going to the decanter, found that he had 
drained it to the last drop. Within the past 
three hours the whisky he had taken could not 
have amounted to less than a quart; but, resisted 
by the tremendous tension of his sufferings, it had 
produced no visible effect on him—none at all, 
indeed, except an iron-plating of his nervous sys- 
tem and a sensation of preternatural strength 
either to do or to endure. Never stopping to re- 
flect how dear-bought this condition must prove 
to him on the morrow, he clung to it with such 
agonized tenacity as his only hope for the present 
preservation of his reason, that to avoid dropping 
to a lower plane he returned down stairs and 


| brought up a fresh bottle. 
At length the thought of his | 


With the next draught his fiery excitement 
culminated ; reaction commenced, and he fell 
asleep in his chair. He must have sat there 
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with his chin upon his breast more than an hour, 
for his candle was guttering in its socket when 
he started up from a terrible dream vivid as real- 
ity, in which he had seen his wife whirled along 
the rapids of some black ferocious river to a cat- 
aract vast as ten Niagaras—stretching her white 
arms toward him out of the tumbling avalanche 
of waves, and heard her shriek his name. He 
woke with ‘‘ Cuthbert!” ringing in his ears, and 
the sound of those relentless waters which choked 
it in her throat, so close that it seemed just out- 
side his window. He ran to the casement and 
looked eagerly out, almost expecting to see her 
imploring him there in the moonlight. His 
straining eyes met only the cool, beautiful, 
empty, unsympathizing night, and the horror 
of his position stared him in the face with a 
new reality. All that had been keavenly in his 
married lite—every little caress and lover's word, 
the stolen interviews of his courtship, the mutual 
tendernesses which had endeared their happy 
poverty, his wife’s girlish caprices and rococo 
fancies, his own ingenious self-sacrifices to be- 
stow pleasant surprises on her; this new dress, 
that bit of ribbon, the ear-rings put by stealth 
under the pillow, her sparkling eyes and thank- 
ful blushes when she found them; the little va- 
cation trips to humble watering-places and ob- 
jects of local curiosity a hundred miles away; 


| every sweet look, every comical pet name she 


bestowed on him; their endless wonder and 
crazy joy at the baby, their hourly discover- 
ies of likeness in her features, and cunning 
ways she had with her fingers and toes; the 
weekly weighings of her with handkerchief and 
steelyard like a turkey; the days when she be- 
gan ‘‘to take notice,” when she learned to 
**come,” when she cut her first tooth, when 
she took her first step, when the young mother 
stood trembling with delight outside the school- 
room door, hardly able to wait for recess, to tell 
Cuthbert that Lily had said ‘‘ Papa;” every joy, 
grief, hope, and fear of their united lives since 
Cuthbert first saw his wife and loved her ran 
lightning swift in ordered succession through 
his mind, like the past life of one drowning— 
and ended on that dreadful ruin heap where he 
stood to-night in the ashes all alone. 

“OQ God!” he cried, ‘‘ I am going mad!” 

And he was going mad. He began to doubt 
the evidence of his waking senses—to believe in 
the reality of his dream. He heard again the 
ery which had wakened him from sleep, and his 
wife seemed in truth to be shivering below his 
window, clad in her thin white night-gown, just 
as he had expected to see her—her bare feet wet 
with dew. He rubbed his eyes and she was gone 
—but a moment more and she was fleeing over 
the sparkling grass or hiding behind the misty 
shrubbery with one fold of her garment fluttering 
out into the moonlight, He ran to the bed and 





“INDEED SHE ISN’T,' ANSWERED LILY; TUGGING AT HIS SKIRTS TO PULL HIM 
BACK, IN AN AGONY OF FEAR LEST HE SHOULD SLIP OR JUMP.” 
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‘waked Lily. “‘ Darling,” ‘said he, ‘hoarsely, 
‘* las. ery any more—your mamma's back! I 
just saw eit gee 2 wh anrlgeene aidey Lees 
pi wed tech rare frock; hurry, my baby, 
and we aoa Bor EFA 1 ansbencg ater ad 
for our journey—while you're getting your shoes 
aud stockings on I'll them,;” so he light- 
ed a new candle descended to the’ dining- 


room. 

Lily's ecstasy knew no bounds, for her faith 
was equally boundless, and her childish igno- 
rance of symptoms prevented her from reading 
the disturbed condition of his mind in her fa- 


ther’s face, though its Coy a little frightened 
her, She was quite di , with the exception 


of her frock, when her father returned with a 
loaf of bread wrapped in a napkin, and a fresh 
bottle of whisky in one coat-pocket. Into the 
other pocket he thrust the botile from which he 
had alveady taken a draught, bestowed the bread 
in a light courier’s satchel, whose strap he threw 
over his shoulder, and grasping his little girl’s 
hand hurried out of the house. 

** We're provisiorled with meat and drink for 
a long cruise now,” said Cuthbert. ‘‘ Bread’s 
plain fare; but we haven't heart to eat dainties 
when she may be perishing, have we? Look, 
darling; do you remember whose little bag this 
is? See the pretty morocco with her letters 
gilded on it! Oh, my head and my heart! Oh, 
my God! my wife—my wife—my dear wife!” 

**Oh, papa, papa! isn’t it good? isn’t the Lord 
kind?” she cried, as she skipped along gayly, 
following his rapid strides without a thought 
of the past day’s fatigue, in her own rapture 
paying no heed to the great change which 
must have*taken place in him before he could 
have forgotten the tax which her energies had 
undergone sufficiently not even to accommodate 
his pace to her childish feet. No woman could 
be more thoughtful than Cuthbert usually was in 
such matters ; but now he rushed on as if some 
terrible task-master was goading him, letting her 
run to keep up with him till her breath gave out, 
and she had to catch him by the hand panting an 
entreaty to wait for her. He snatched her up 
and set her on his shoulder; then, without feel- 
ing any burden, drove ahead as before. 

““ Where are you going, dear papa? Where 
did you see mamma?” asked Lily. 

She was close beside his ear, keeping on her 
uneasy, jolting seat by one arm thrown about his 
neck; but he seemed not to hear her till she re- 
peated her question. . 

**Going, my lamb? Over the earth—every 
where in the wide world till we find her! I saw 
her on the gravel-walk, behind the lilacs, out in 
the meadow, flitting about like a ghost—every 
where. Yes! you are right. Well bring her 
back, my baby! We'll never, never, never go 
into our house again—oun house? no! the 
— devil’s house !—never again till we find 

her.” : 

“*Thank you, dear papa! Oh, how your Lily 
loves you for that! and we will find her!” said 
the little girl in a glow of joyful confidence; 
though his hoarse voice and wild manner as- 
tonished her. 

Cuthbert wandered for an hour about the es- 
tate until even the little girl began to lose con- 
fidence in their vain quest, and to fear that some- 
thing out of the ordinary was the matter with her 
futher. When at length his distracted fancy led 
him to speak of a crowd of people down the road, 
going toward ‘‘ the Pool” with her mother in the 
midst of them, she grew seriously alarmed. 

“*Dear papa!” said she, tremblingly, ‘* you 
frighten me, There is nobody there. I’m afraid 
you're sick; let us go home, and you take a good 
long sleep and we'll begin looking again in the 
morning.” 

“* Hark!” replied Cuthbert, trembling all over 
as a whip-poor-will in the woods fringing the 
streara began its plaintive repetitions—‘‘ Hark! 
she’s calling to us again. Coming, coming!” 
And shouting at the top of his voice with a ter- 
rible cheeriness, he set out as fast as he could 
run for the spot to which he thought the pro- 
cession was tending. Then Lily—although she 
had never seen any mental aberration but the 
paralytic form manifested during her grand- 
father’s last few days on earth—distinctly com- 
prehended that her father’s sorrows had turned 
his brain. 

Cuthbert ran without feeling fatigue till he 
reached the opening of the wood-path which led 
to the pool, and striking into it continued his 
mad race. ‘The foliage was so dense that the 
moonlight barely showed him the way. The 
jasmine, woodbine, and fox-grape twined across 
it in such tangled luxuriance that even in the 
daytime a stroller’s step need be wary to avoid 
tripping, and the branches of the trees drooped 
low enough to graze a tall man’s head. But 
that wonderful instinet—surpassing even the edu- 
cated skill of the blind. man—that Providence, 
rather, which the French have. commemorated 
in their proverb, ‘‘ J7 y a un diew pour les enfans 
et les ivrognes,” protected both Cuthbert wot the 
child on his shoulder from any of the painful con- 
sequences which, at that clattering pace, must 
have resulted either from a misstep or a bump 
against the boughs. By what seemed to Lily a 
miracle, or at least a direct answer from that 
Jesus to whom she was pouring out her dismayed 
young heart in Eeetenet entreaty, Cuthbert did 
not once stumble, and the trees fairly grazed her 
little head again and again without any further 
damage than the lashing of her tender face or the 
rough combing of her curls with the leathery 
young twigs.of ash and locust. At length they 
emerged into an open space which the moon, now 
at the zenith, made clear as day. Recognizing 
the spot where she had. knelt and prayed her fa- 
ther back on that terribly sweet-and bittercmorn- 
ing of the last autumn, she cried out, ‘*The Pool, 
papa, the Pool!” and was about struggling from 
his shoulder, not knowing but his frenzy might 
disregard the barrier, when, of his own accord, he 














stopped short at the brink, set her down, and 


began peering over the edge into the jetty shad- 


ows and molien-silver ligiits of the deep basin. 

‘* No, she.is not there!” said he, mournfully. 

** Indeed she isn’t,” answered Lily, tugging at 
his skirts to pull him back, in an agony Of fons 
lest he should slip or jump. ‘‘ You didn't think 
mamma was did you?” 

“Why not?” said Cuthbert, wildly. ‘*You 
saw her with all the people, just where the path 
begins; she turned in here when she left them, 
and I ran to save her. There’s been death in 
this awful hole before, Lily darling, and I can't 
let her die! She mustn’t come here when she’s 
sorry and hopeless, it's no place for such. She'll 
be back here. Wei'llhide and wait for her. Yes! 
she sha’n’t kill herself if forgiveness and love can 
stop her. No, darling Lily and I are ready to 
take you back—open arms—open hearts—all 
ready for you!” 

The poor fellow sat down behind the ledge of 
rock, and pressed his burning forehead between 
his hands, Lily nestling at his knees, and watch- 
ing his every motion with agonized anxiety. 

** Does your head ache, dear papa?” she asked 
tenderly. 

**] don’t know, baby; it feels like a sky full 
of clouds, and rain, and splitting thunder and 
lightning. Oh, my wife! my wife!” 

Such a terrible return of old memories as had 
convulsed him in his bedchamber fled through 
his brain again. In desperation he pulled one 
of the bottles from his pocket, anid drank a long 
deep draught, eagerly, as if his life depended on it. 

“*Oh papa—dear papa!” murmured Lily in a 
tearful voice, now utterly broken down by her 
loving little heart’s long harassment, ‘‘ please— 
please don’t! Don't, for your little Lily's sake, 
don’t! You'll kill yourself, and you're all I’ve 
got—darling, dearest papa!” 

Cuthbert laughed strangely. ‘‘ No, baby! papa 
can’tdie. He'd have died before this if any thing 
could kill him. No! no! he can’t die—but he 
can go mad, and this is all that keeps him! Oh, 
my wife! oh, my little lost bird—my flown dove 
—my wife, my wife! And Lily burst into tears 
as he drank again, freely, as if the liquid murder 
had been that crystal wave below him. 

But Lily’s womanliness returned, and with it 
—rather as part of it, for are they not the same? 
—her tender helpfulness. She sat down behind 
him, and taking his poor head into her lap began 
pressing it with her tiny hands. In this position 
he wg dropped into a troubled sleep. As 
he lay, alternately sobbing his wife's name and 
gnashing his teeth over Derrick Dalmager’s, 
Lily’s anxiety grew almost unbearable. What 
if he were to drink till he killed himself, like her 
grandfather? What if he were to live and be 
crazy all his life, like some unhappy patients of 
the Doctor’s, for whom her sympathetic little 
heart had bled when she heard him telling about 
them to her father? At length with fear and 
trembling—for she still worshiped her father, and 
looked up to him with a deference which revolt- 
ed at the thought of any thing like interference 
with his will—she drew the bottles from his pock- 
et. At first she meant to throw them into the 
pool, but a moment’s consideration altered her 
mind. She would be obliged to tell him where 
they were if he woke and insisted on knowing, 
and the poor little thing was not certain but in 
his distress he might jump in to attempt their 
recovery. So she tossed them ‘into the thicket 
as far from the brink of the pool as she could 
without the risk of waking him by rising. Cuth- 
bert’s uneasy slumber lasted only for half an 
hour. He came out of it with a terrible cry, 
and to his feet with a force which, but 
for Lily’s clinging round his knees, might have 
ended all his struggles for this life by :hrowing 
him over the edge of the basin. For several 
seconds he seemed quite unconscious of his where- 
abouts; seemed to imagine that he was fighting 
for his life with a band of cut-throats, blindly 
striking right and left, calling to Derrick Dal- 
mager in a voice of immeasurable scorn and ha- 
tred, and for the first time that Lily had ever 
heard him, swearing after a fashion that curdled 
her blood. Broken-hearted and exhausted as 
she was Lily never once lost her presence of 
mind, bat steadily kept between him and the 
brink, and with all her tiny strength pushed him 
away from it. ‘The tremendous strain which his 
system had endured was beginning to tell on 
him. His struggles grew fainter, and all at once 
he fell to the ground with a despairing groan. 
Lily, almost as exhausted, again took her seat be- 
side him and tried to lift his head upon her lap. 
He raised himself on one elbow, felt for his bot- 
tles, and missing them asked her where they 
were, 

‘*Oh, dear papa, don’t drink any more!” 

“Pm dying—I. must! Quick! Give me the 
whisky !” 

** Darling, darling papal For your own little 
Lily’s sake—” fing “ 

**Stop! stop!” he cried, in a voice like a sick 
child’s, ‘‘ tell me what you’ve done with that— 
tell me without another word !” 

Her agony of fear for him for the first time in 
her life overcame her habit of instant filial obe- 
dience, 

‘*Papa!l oh, papa! I can not see my papa die 
like grandpa!” 

In the desperation of his suffering he yelled at 
her like a madman, commanding her with an 
oath to mind him instantly. 

_In utter brokenness of heart—she, his darling, 
his angel, his very idol, sworn at like a pirate’s 
child ae the father for whom she would have 
cheerfully laid down her life—in a dream of hor- 
ror, not at being cursed, but at Ais cursing her, 
had. still: the. strength of nature to make one 
more effort for his salvation. She fell on her 
knees beside him, and began pleading. 

**Oh, my own best, dearest, loveliest papa! 
all that Lily has left—please, for Jesus’ sake, 
please—” 





It was the brute maddened by torture, not the 
man, that cut the prayer short, though all. but 
the angels and. Lily herself must have said, look- 
ing on, that Cuthbert Kearney was the one who 
raised his feeble arm and struck her.. His hand 
fell on those bright curls where it had so often 
lingered in caressing adoration, and with a pite- 
ous little moan she fell forward, striking her fore- 
head on a sharp stone by. his side, ‘Then his 
own senses reeled again, and with the reaction 
from this last bitter deed went out in total dark- 
ness. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Pyare ‘*Enoch Arden case’’ is reported 
in an Indiana paper, which seems unusually 
sad. Nearly ten years ago a Mr. Shirley removed 
from the vicinity of Bloomington, Indiana, to Il- 
linois, with his ily. In the course of time he 
bought a drove of cattle, which he wished to take 
to California to sell; and he sent his wife and 
children to their friends to remain while he was 
absent. When a short distance from Salt Lake 
City he was captured by the Indians, and re- 
mained in captivity until a short time ago, when 
he escaped. He had been so closely confined 
that he had not even heard of the rebellion. 
Yet he hastened to Bloomington in the hope 
of meeting his wife and children. But his 
friends, not having heard from him during all 
these years, supposed him to be dead; and.about 
a year before his reappearance his wife had mar- 
ried again, and removed to another State. Mr. 
Shirley seemed wholly overcome with grief when 
he learned that his wife had married again. He 
bears upon his person unmistakable evidence of 
hard treatment; but he considers this a small 
matter when compared to the loss of the mo- 
ther of his children. 





Nature indulges in curious freaks once in a 
while. A New Haven gentleman the other day 
found within the pulp of an orange he was eat- 
ing a second oak orange. And the Prescott 
(Wisconsin) Journal says that a garden in that 
— contains an apple-tree in blossom, on a 

imb of which are six perfect white roses in full 
bloom. A white rose bush stands a short dis- 
tance .om the apple-tree. 





Parl nent conferring certain rights of property 
up: married women, on the “one 
ing -rinciple of the radical inferiority, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, of women.” it enlarges 
upon the subject in the following style: ‘‘ We 
yh —_ = system of i ee - 4 
prope person, or to cal Ww 
ver be really just—that is. general benedclal- 
unless it presupposes and is founded upon the 
following principles: First, that men are supe- 
rior to women—that is, that we have more mor- 
al, intellectual, and physical strength than they 
have; that we know more, feel more, can do 
more, are their superiors in every sense in which 
one class of beings can be superior to another. 
Secondly, that families are in the nature of small 
governments, and that the constitutions of those 
‘overnments should be monarchical, the husband 
ing king.” Weak, feeble, and inferior though 
they may be, women occasionally exhibit feeling 
and intellect enough to desire fo know how gen- 
tlemen, a or otherwise, regard them. It 
assists their limited capacities to, in their turn, 
appreciate the ‘‘lords of creation.’? Theyshould, 
at least, have the benefit of the quotation, which 
we give in the belief that, while lamenting over 
their own unfortunate condition, they will pity 
the still more wretched state of their English 
sisters who happen to be included in the ‘small 
government’’ of the aforesaid journal. 


great lead- 





It is cooling and refreshing, now that the July 
heats are upon us, to hear about the splendid 
skating-rink which “he Bostonians are erecting 
on Tremont Street. The lot is 117 feet front by 
269 deep, and contains about 30,000 square feet. 
The foundations are already laid; and the build- 
ing is to be of brick. It will have accommoda- 
tions—so it is stated—for 1500 skaters, and seats 
for 5000 spectators. A refreshment-room is to be 
connected with the skating-rink. When the 
building is not needed for skating, the basin 
will be floored over, forming a hall, which it is 
estimated will hold ten thousand people. It is 
‘expected that this building will be ready for use 
in September, and it promises to be a popular 
resort, not only in winter for skating, but at 
other seasons, when it will be used for concerts, 
fairs, and similar gatherings. 





The Princess Carlotta, although very much 
improved in health, still has occasional attacks 
oflunacy. These frequently occur immediately 
after eating, and she herself is said to be so well 
aware of this that she withdraws into complete 
— at such times, hoping to escape observ- 
ation, 

In the very heart of the noisy city of Vienna, 
in Austria, near a great market-place, is the 
Church of the Capuchins—a common-loc king 
structure, and architecturally inelegant. With- 
in its deep vaults, however, repose the bodies 
of emperors and princes of Austria. The place 
is damp and mildewed with age. Here are the 
remains of Maria Theresa, and also of her favor- 
ite instructress—the only person not of royal 
lineage interred here, t in a far-off corner 
of the vaults lies a coffin, covered with ever- 
greens, crucifixes, and similar offerings, indi- 
cating that the royal occupant has but recent- 
ly entered his narrow home. It is the mortal 
remains of ‘‘ Maximilian of Mexico,” as the Aus- 
trians have inscribed upon the coffin. Above the 
coffin is the Mexican flag, and over all the Mexi- 
can eagle spread its wings. 





Brigham Young gives the following advice to 
his young people: ‘‘ Young men, fit you up a 
little log-cabin, if it is not more than ten feet 
square, and then get you a bird to put in your 
little cage. You will then have something to 
encourage you to labor and gather around you 
the comforts of life, and a place to gather them 
to.”?> And to the women he says: ‘‘ Ask your 
husbands to furnish you some straw for hats 
and bonnets; and when you get it put more 
than three straws over your head, and make a 
hat that will shade you from the scorching sun.” 





Canned vegetables and fruit are great luxuries 
in the Winter season, At the city grocers and 


A leading bee oan journal opposes the bill in“ 








markets canned corn, tomatoes, and many other 
vegetables can be obtained, which are really de- 
licious. But families often experience much 
difficulty in canning corn so that it will keep. 
We notice a method of drying green corn for ta- 
ble use, which seems very simple. The green 
ears are to be boiled a minute or two just to 
harden the milk, then cut from the cob; and 
spread on a cloth in the sun for two days, being 
taken in at night. This will then kee 


an 
where. Before cooking it should be ed 
few hours, and boiled in the same water. A lit- 


tle milk and flour added while it is boiling is an 
improvement, 





The eloquent preacher of Scotland, Rev. Dr. 
Guthrie, thus speaks of his advancing ora 
“They say I am growing old because my hair is 
silvered, and there are crows’-feet upon my fore- 
head, and my step is not firm and elastic as of 

ore, But-they are mistaken. That is not me. 

he knees are weak, but the knees are not me. 
The brow is wrinkled, but the brow is not me. 
This is the house in which I live. But I am 
young—younger now than I ever was before.” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prinz-Trer Sutiiine.—It is not customary for brides 
who are married in church to wear traveling cos- 
tumes, though there is no valid reason why they should 
not. The changeable silks and self-colored gros grains 
are selected for handsome traveling dresses. Silk serge 
at $250 a yard is cheaper than these and more distingue. 
If you prefer a changeable silk we advise dark colors, 
such as blue and gray combined, or brown and blue, 
or green ang maroon. In solid colored silks the choice 
lies- between dark gray and dead-leaf brown. Avoid 
the Bismarck shades. Traveling dresses must be short. 
Make a wide ruffle on the gored skirt, If the silk is 
changeable bind the ruffle with the most conspicuous 
color in the combination. Make a long polonaise, 
belted at the waist, and looped in the back and side 
by three large plaits.- A small cape over the shoulders 
with pelerine ends adds style to the polonaise. Trim 
with fringe and folds, or with two ruffles narrower than 
that on the skirt. The bonnet should be of the dress 
silk with tulle veil and strings of the same color. Kid 
gloves to match the dress. _ Black boots are in good 
taste with every dress, but if the dress is a quiet color 
the boots may be of the same material. Uniformity 
of colorthroughout the toilette is most desirable. Even 
the leather of the indispensable traveling bag is ce- 
lected with a view to blending harmoniously with the 
bride’s dress. 

If a less expensive suit is preferred we recommend 
the gray pongee poplins made in the same style. 
They are preferable to silk-faced serge, which shrinks 
and fades. Corded poplins, such as the French and 
Irish, are but little worn now. 

Inalate Number of the Bazar we answered the ques- 
tion of our correspondent about wedding costumes fcr 
grooms. The English style then described has since 
been worn at some most fashionable weddings, and is 
becoming the regulation dress. It consists of a short 
cut-away coat of dark blue cloth, lavender vest and 
pants. White cambric or black silk neck-tie. Gloves 
to match the pants and vest. ; 

Admiral Farragut is 67 years old; his name is pro- 
nounced as spelled. 

While the Bazar eschews politics as being outside 
its province, it can not suffer your animadversions on 
one of the most able aud earnest, and withal kindly 
of its friends, to pass unrebuked. 

Lizz1e Mason will find the information she requests 
embodied in the foregoing reply to “ Pine-Tree Shil- 
ling.” If the bride wears a traveling-dress the groom 
should do the same. A black dress-suit would, under 
such circumstances, be very inappropriate. 

Romro.—You should, unless you are about marry- 
ing in the French mode, be sufficiently intimate with 
your betrothed as either to take or ask the measure 
of her finger for the engagement ring. As to the 
“best style,” that depends upon your means and gen- 
erosity. It is customary for the rich and thriving to 
give a diamond ring of a single stone ‘to one’s be- 
loved in token of engagement.” The size of the dia- 
mond may vary from the smallness of a pin’s head to 
the bigness of the Koh-i-noor, according to the wealth 
and munificence of the donor. The occasion is so rare 
and special a one as to justify an extraordinary effort 
of liberality. 

Mrs. H——, New Yors.—A married woman may 
make any contract respecting her own separate prop- 
erty, but not contracts in general. Her marriage de- 
bars her from these. For example, if she gives a 
promissory note the money can not be recovered at 
law, unless at the time of making it she executed s: me 
instrument or agreed to bind her separate estate as se- 
curity. 

Mrs. Lizzie Sarissury.—By the bosom pleats of the 
Wattean paletot we mean the darts or seams taken in 
at the front of the waist. A Pompadour neck is cut 
square at the throat. : 

ApprroraTor..-—You will find a full explanation of 
the point Russe stitch in the Bazar of Apri: 11, No. $4. 

Wire.—Your case is a hard one, to be compelled to 
live with a husband who abuses you without the f rec- 
ity necessary in law to justify a legal separation. You 
must follow the domicile of your husband, and if you 
don't like it, there is no help for you. If he don’t 
provide for you according to his means he is liable to 
any tradesman who chooses to furnish supplies and 
take the risk. But you yourselfcan notsue him. Ex- 
ercise all your persuasive energies and virtues; brirg 
about repentance and reform him. This is your best 
course. 

Mes. K. F. §.—The carbuncle is not a fashionable 
stone, and is seldom seen in first-class jewelry stores. 
Etruscan gold, pink coral, Byzantine, Mosaics, topaz, 
and enameled gold, are stylishly worn with street dress 
and in the daytime. 

R. H.—Your ignorance does not surprise us. The 
expression, ‘Without benefit of clergy,” has led to 
the popular mistake that it meays without the privi- 
lege of a clergyman at the gallows; and we have fre- 
quently heard persons otherwise intelligent comment- 
ing on the Draconic and merciless character of the old 
law which hung criminals without benefit of clergy. 
The term had its origin in medieval times, when 
reading and writing were confined almost exclusively 
to colleges and monkish institutions, which claimed 
the privilege for their members of pleading their learn- 
ing, or benefit of clergy, in extenuation or excuse of 
their first offense. The abuse of this privilege led to 
its final abrogation. 

Preoenence.—The chief female guest should be the 
first handed to the dinner-table and by the host. The 
hostess should bring up the rear with the least signifi- 
cant male guest. 

Consciznce.—Be true to your convictions. If you 
can not go conscientiously to the counting-house on 
Sunday, though it may be only for half an hour to 
take the letters, refuse to do so. Your employer be- 
ing a foreigner, looks at the matter differently from 
you as an American, but will probably think all the 
more of you for acting in conformity with your prin- 
ciples. 





Jury 25, 1868.] 
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Burnett's Cocoatne cleanses, perfumes, and 
dresses the hair beautifully.—Aome Journal. 

Burnetr’s Ka.isTon, a cosmetic, is pro- 
nounced one of the best toilet fixtures. ever pre- 
pared.—St. Louis Evening News. 





Copytna Wuere..—By the means of the uewly-in- 

vented by dn Wheel patterns may be transferred 

upplement with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is equally useful for entting passeces of allsorts, 

whether from other patterns or from the garments 

themselves, For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


EERE 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RECKLES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 


AND ALL 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN 
EFFEOTUALLY REMOVED BY 
PHALON’S “ PAPHIAN LOTION.” 

PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin and Complexion SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 

This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseaxes of the Skin, and has been established Twen- 
ty-five Years. 

Le LADIES in the NURSERY it is of great im- 

ortance. 
’ For GENTLEMEN after SHAVING it -allays the 
smarting pain, and makes the face delightfully cool 
and pleasant. 


PHALON’S “ PAPHIAN SOAP," 
for the TOILET, NURSERY, and BATH, delight- 
fully perfumed, 25 cents per Cake. Sold every where. 


PHALON’S NEW PERFUME. 
“FLOR 





No lady's toilet is complete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted not to discolor the handkerchief. 


PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggiats and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 


Tan on the Face, use Perry’s ‘‘ Motu anp Freo- 
xLE Lotion.” Sold every where. Depot, 49 Bond St. 








OR Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use San! te Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 


HE GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROL- 
STEIN, Martha, Norma, Traviata, Trovatore, 
Crispino e la Comare, Der Freischiitz, Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera, La Somnambula. Each gee arranged for the 
piano-forte, solo complete, with overture, and the 
whole of the music; price 50 cents. All the above in 
BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET, the cheapest col- 
lection of modern music in the world, in sixty books, 

60 cents each. Catalogues free. 

BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N.Y. 


BY28* LADY can do her own Stamping by 

using the French Dry Stamping Patterns, In- 

struction and Package complete on receipt of $1 00. 

Aerents Wantep,. A.W. FRAUENTHAL & CO., 
16 Beekman S&t., N. Y. 


RAY 2, ome 


I halted at a jewelry store to read a Circular 
that a very pleasant man gave me. I became dazzled, 
and finally bet my money on a dirty envelope. I !ost 
it. Was robbed of what I had left. Was knocked 
down and kicked out of the shop. Was lugged off to 
the Hospital. Was poisoned with doses of medicines. 
Got away barely with life. Went to Dr. Wolcott’s of- 
fice, 170 Chatham Square. Had a trial of Pain Pain’ 
free of cost. Got better. Bought one quart bottle o 
Pain Paint, and am well. 


O RARE RECEIPTS. 


STAFFORD'S METROPOLITAN RECEIPT-BOOK 
for the Million; containing many secrets, and much 
valuable information never before made public, includ- 
ing over 100 Receipts now in exclusive use by the cele- 
brated Metropolitan Hotel of this city. Price 25cents ; 
mailed, postage free, to an pert of United States. 

Address P. O. Box 247, New York City. 
ILLER’S STRANGER’S GUIDE to the Cities of 
NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, and adjacent places, 
comprising notices of every object of interest to stran- 
tie including Public Buildings, Churches, Hotels, 
laces of Amusement, Literary Institutions, etc., with 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. Price $1 25. 
ILLER’S NEW GUIDE to the HUDSON RIVER. 
Illustrated. By T. Addison Richards. With Map. 
Price $1 25. 

MILLER’S GUIDE to the CENTRAL PARK. ByT. 
Addison Richards. Illustrated. With Map. Price $1 25. 

MILLER’S GUIDE to SARATOGA SPRINGS and 
vicinity. Illustrated. By T. Addison Richards. Price 
$1. Sent by mail on go of price. 

JAMES MILLER, Publisher, No. 647 Broadway. 


N EASY WAY OF PROCURING what 

you want.—Horace Waters & Co., 481 Broad- 

way, will dispose of new and second-hand Pianos 

Melodeons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and 

take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new 

and second-hand instruments for rent, and rent ap- 
plied if purchased, or for sale at bargains for cash. 























OZODONT 
PERFUMES THE BREATH, 
BEAUTIFIES 


: AND 
PRESERVES THE TEETH. 
Sold all around the World. 


At JA 





CKSON’S, 
No. 551 BROADWAY. 


MALTESE CLOTHS, CRAP T 
ZINE! N ALL WIDTHS. 


ARGE PLA 
STRIPED, AND CHENE MOHAIR GOODS, FROM 


$3 =a $4 PER DRES: 
TS MADE UP, AND MOURNIN 

PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, AT THE oie 

Est Notice, HANDSOME BONNETS FROM $5 


N. B.—ONE CASE OF BLACK MOHAIR AL- 
PACAS, 62} CENTS PER YARD. THES 
ARE GOOD VALUE AT $1. m — 





GONCENTRATED PLATING. ° 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of buyers 
of Silver-plated Forks and Spoons to a valuable pat- 
ented improvement in Electro-Plating Spoons and 
Forks, by which those ty most expoeet to wear. 
receive an EXTRA COAT OF SILVER, THREE 
TIMES THE USUAL THICKNESS, viz., on the back 
of the handle, heel of the bowl, and points of bowls 
of spoons; back of the handle and breast and points 
of tines of forks. 

It is confidently believed that this mode of Electro- 
Plating will supersede the old way of plating. The 
great advantage will be readily seen, as spoons and 
forks always wear through on these exposed points, 
while the plate is yet good upon other parts of the 
article. This new process : 
WILL ADD THREE TIMES TO THE DURABILITY 

OF GOODS SO PLATED. 
Additional expense, at following low prices, is only 
$1.00 per dozen on Table Spoons and Forks, and 
50 cents per dozen on Tea Spoons, 

All goods pormeee 1847, Roerrs Bros., A 1, XII" 
are Electro-Plated by the new Patented Process. 
PatrenrEep OCTOBER 29, 1867, and FEBRUARY, 1868. 

PRICES: 
Sroons—Tra, $3 75; Dessert, $7 00; Tante, $8 00, 
Forxs—Txa, $7 00; Mevium, $7 50; Tause, $8 00, 





g@- We also keep a full stock of SUPERIOR 
ELECTRO-SILVER-PLATED GOODS made by the 
celebrated 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 

and. ROGERS, SMITH, & CO., 
and fully guaranteed by us. 

We ask especial attention to their new Patent 

PORCELAIN-LINED + ICE-PITCHER, 
a valuable improvement, avoiding ee objec- 
tion to a silver-plated Ice-Pitcher with metal lining, 
and as applied is bo 
STRONG AND DURABLE. 
Attention is also called to our large stock of 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
beautiful in form and decoration; with Crest, Mono- 
gram, or Initial. 
ENGRAVED GLASS 
to order, with Crest, Monogram, or Initial. 
CUTLERY, TEA-TRAYS, &o., all at popular prices. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., . 
479 Broadway, four doors below Broome Street, N. Y. 


t#- SEND FOR CIRCULAR. -at 
HITTIER’S BAREFOOT BOY. 


'L. Prana & Co. have now poate the fourth edition 
of Eastman Johnson’s poetical illustration of Whit- 
tier'’s famous poem of ‘*‘ THE BAREFOOT BOY ;” 
one of the most charming genre pictures ever painted 
in this country. The first three editions of this chro- 
mo were sold in advance of publication. 

THE POET, John G. Whittier, says of our chromo: 
“ Your admirable chromo of ‘ The Barefoot Boy,’.... 
is a cuarmrne illustration of my little poem, and in 
EVERY WAY SATISFACTORY as a work of art.” 

THE PAINTER, Eastman Johnson, writes of our 
chromo: ‘It strikes me as being one of the best 
chromo-lithographs I have ever seen.” 

Sold at all Art Stores, or sent by express, free of 
chenas. to any address in the United States, East of 
the Mississippi, on receipt of price. 

Size 9% x 13. Price....Frvz Doiars, 
L. PRANG & CO., Art Publishers, Boston. 


IMPLES ON THE FACE DISAPPEAR 


IN AND 
SULPHUR POWDERS are used, clear the blood of all 
taint of ‘‘ Scrofula,” Diseases of the Skin, Salt-Rheum, 

, and Tumors; regulate the bowels, and cures 
Dyspepsia; leaves the 
‘Tron and Sulphur Powders” are ble to the 
taste, and have never failed to cure. ld by respect- 
able Druggists. Will mail you, free, one package ge 
powders on receipt of $1; three packages, $2 5v. - 
dress HALL & RUCKEL. Wholesale Druggists, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


ARTLETT Machine and Needle See. 569 
Broad Needles, &c., for all Machines. 


ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

MACHINES are the reliable Ma- 

chines. Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
for circular to the Depot, 569 way, New York. 


ARREN WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS or FURNITURE. 
Established 1850. + 
Warenovses: Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, corner 
of Crosby. Manvraotory: No. 379 West elfth 
Street, extending through to No. 120 Jane Street. 
Buyers of Furniture are invited to examine the 
largest stock of Fashionable Furniture to be found in 
this city, consisting of 
CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND DINING- 
ROOM SUITES or OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Particular attention given to the furnishing of 
Cuvrcues, Country Restpenogs, Horets, &¢. 
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QE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “B. T. Ban- 
uitt's Lion Correr." This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed “‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “‘ United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure ‘‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onz Dotiar 
Greenback. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed Freer, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


T° THE LADIES. The constant annoyance 
_ and loss entailed upon purchasers by the use of 
inferior Spool Cotton may be avoided by looking at 
the label on the article, and securing the right one be- 
fore buying. It is vos gg omg THROWN AWAY to 
sew with weak thread. here are a few leading 
brands that meet all requirements, and, among them, 
is unquestionably ranked 
LARK’'S SPOOL COTTON, 
Established in 1820, Labelled : 
JOHN CLARK, Jr, co. 
Mizz Enp, Giasaow, 
BEST SIX-OORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 
The name of THOMAS RUSSELL, the Sole Agent, 
is on every S ie 
: PRINCIPAL JOBBERS AND 
RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








mplexion Clear and White... 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
(AMERTOAE TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGU PRICES. 





The Comp have selected the following kinds 
from their cxock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of elubs. . They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Ooxone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 

= (green and lack), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
per tb. 

Eneuisn Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 

Deneay (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per tb. 
eceens Hxsow (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 

per ib. 
Unootonep Japan, 90c., $1, >: best, $1 25 per Ib. 
Gunrowb:r (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frencu Breakrast AND Dinnez CorFEE, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘‘ collect on yon oF 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. e sen 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
Peso from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villa and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cout of their Teas and Coffees 7 


one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to.the . 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy our 
name, either wholly or in part, as the: 


yy are 
Boevus og Intrations, 


We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


\ vay Letters and Orders as. below (no more, no 
less) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5648, New York City. 





PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 827 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that the 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink wit 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 

J possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 
i, oad actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
heal any complexion that has been ruined by the use of 
injurious ote rte For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A. URY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 


P{ABRPER'S HAND-BOOK ror EUROPE. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz- 
erland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
Pempzoxke Feteivnge. Seventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 











PiABPERS PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemuroxke Ferries, Author of 
‘*Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 





Pusiisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Harrer & Broruers will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 








BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE REOEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE paponTS A OTHER PRECIOUS 


JEWELRY, " CLOCKS 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of F; 


Special attention is 
Silver and Plated Ware. 
TMHE GREAT MYSTERY. 

KIRBY'S “ PLANCHETTE.” 
Send for a circular. None genuine unless stamped 
KIRBY & CO., 633 Broadway, New York. 


POTTER & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 


to their stock of Solid 








FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anv 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Bers AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


A fine assortment of 
DRESS AND SCHOOL SUITS, 





in 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 
DEVLIN &.CO., 
Broapway, oor. GRanp Sr. > 
Broapway, oor. WARREN Sef NEW YORK. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Upuan’s 

Ematt Biano pk Paris instantly renders the 

skin as white as alabaster and smooth as velvet. Price 

50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent by express for $2 50, 
by S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

Sold by all Druggists. Circulars free. 








EAUTIFUL TEETH 
are the result of daily using 
DR. LYON’S TOOTH TABLETS. 
GH" RECOMMENDED BY THE FIRST DENTISTS. 29 
Sold by Druggists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 


N= SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES. 


ONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMPORTED FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB. 


TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 
ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and all weaknesses “7 the stom- 


ach, Swe. ca Box; sent, postage paid on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. 8G. WELLING, 571 B’dway. 


“ Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 














PAABrERS New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the Number for January was commenced ‘The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story," by Dinan Mvutoox 
Craik. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, farnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
allL—Zion's Herald, Boston. 








“ A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTEATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of “‘ The Moonstone,” a Novel, by Wiix1z Cotitns. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N.Y. Even- 
ing Post. 


he articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper's Weexty form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated — Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


In it is now bey published *‘ The Household Angel,” 
a Novel, by Fitz Hues Loupiow. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon al) feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion, 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine, One Year....... $4 00 

Harper's Weex.y, One Year........ 4 00 

Harpver’s Bazar, One Year.......... 4 00 
Harprr’s Macazinf, Harrer’s WEexcy, and Harrer’s 


Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 

ther two of them, to one address for one year $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

ee Harrer’s Pentonicars will be delivered to 
City Subscribers without extra charge. 

A complete Set of Harrer’s Magazine, now com- 

rising Thirty-tive Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's WeEkty, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free uf expense, 
for $7 00 cack, A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*,* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avvi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents avvi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinz, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Trnms ror ApverTistnc In Harrer’s Periontoars. 
Harper's Maoazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each “Insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 0 per Line, each insertion. 





Perropicat. Draters supplied with Harrer’s WerK- 
ry and Harper's Bazar at Seven Dollare per hundred 
each. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Juny 25, 1868. 
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A BEE IN THE BONNET. 


FACETIZ. 


r was recently seen sauntering along 
estern villages. Pausing in front of a 
litt'e meeting-house for Rmomen, he went 


Avy old and weather-worn tra; 


the main street of one of our 


the congregation. 
preacher was discoursing 
on the text of “the shee 
and the wolves,” and h: 
evidently been ——' a 
contrast between the two 
subjects. s he: “We 


are the wolves?” A pause, 
and our friend the b= er 
rose to his feet: “Wa'al, 
stranger, rather than see 
the play stopped I will be 
the wolves !" The preacher 
was vanquished. 

a oe 

Lord Brougham's longev- 

ity is now attributed to his 
having been preserved in 
Cannes. 

REST nnet eee 


A Connecticut editor gives 
an account of a man who 
“blew out his brains after 
bidding his wife good-by 
with a shot-gun." 

—_——~.>- -- — 

“*How much to insert this 
death ?” asked a person at 
a newspaper-office. 

“One dollar.” 

“Why, I paid but fifty 
cents the last time I insert- 
ed ene.” 

“That was a common 
death,” said the publisher, 
“but this is ‘sincerely re- 

retted.’” 

“T'll tell you what," said 
the applicant, “your ex- 
ecutors will not be put to 
that expense.” 

Sue TOES 


In a bookseller's cata- 
ome lately specced the 
following article: ‘*Mem- 
oirs of Charles the First— 
with a head capitally exe- 
cuted.” 

—_—_—_- 

A certain judge pronounc- 
ing sentenceé of death upon 
an Irishman, «aid: ‘You 


mn 


\\ 
‘ Wu \\\ \ 


and touk his seat among 


Eminent Musician. “You 
Swett Amateur. “ Ya-as! 


SS —~ ————— : 
SS ~~ a 


THE FASHIONS. 


Play, I believe?” | 


dis 


wy 


Wy 


fi 
/ , 


( 


AN ILL-N“H”TURED REPLY. 


Britisuer. ‘’Ow Quiet we are ’ere, *Arriet.” 
Harriet. “Yes; one might almost Hear an ‘H’ Drop.” 




















SPECIN.ENS OF THE “ SIMPLE PoINTED” AND “ SEVERE PERPENDICULAR.” 


oo 


Eminent Musician. ‘ Concertina?” 
SweLt AmMaTEuR. “ No—Comdé!” 


[BRITISHER 


yy, 
WOOT 





4 


lll 





Aunt. “ You'll Grow up Ugly if you make Faces.’ 
LittLe Girt (reflectively). “Did you make much Faces when you was a Girl, Aunty?” 


A a 





since been discovered wandering about on the Underground Railroad. 


shall be taken to the place 
of execution and there be 
hanged by the neck until 
ou are dead; and may God 
have mercy on your soul!” 
At this the prisoner ex- 
claimed: ‘Hold, there, 
Judge; I want none of your 
prayers, for I never knew 
any one to live long after 
you prayed for him." 
————_———————_ 

Lord Dundreary has given 
his opinion in regard to that 
much vexed question—mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's 
sister: ‘‘I think,” he says, 
‘marriage with a detheath- 
ed wife’s thithter is very 
proper and economical, be- 
cause when a fellah mar- 
rieth his detheathed wife's 
thithter he—he hath only 
one mother-in-law." 

delat 

** I'm afraid you don't like 
babies when they cry,” said 
a matron to a gentleman, as 
she tried to soothe the dar- 
ling in her arms. “Oh 

es," said he, ‘‘I like them 

st when they cry, because 
I've always observed that 
then they are invariably 
carried out of the room." 
—————_———— 


in this way: ‘‘ Mamma, are 
little children who starve to 
death happy after they die?” 
A good big slice of bread 
and butter was the answer. 
—_——~> 

A Cugar Pressent—Giv- 

Ang the lie. 
—_—e————— 

A lock of hair from a 
young woman's head is oft- 
en a key to a young man’s 

eart. 


TL 


